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Vacation— 
How to Make It Pay 


6 by slowest coming, fastest 


wnt time in the year. 
School days are worth 
$10.00 apiece, 


in cash, It is 


istered scouts. If they are we'll 
appreciate it if somebody will send 
us their names so we can strike 


«them off our enrollment. We 
don’t want the names of any 
enedict Arnolds‘on file in the 


same office with real scouts. 
But the chances are these boys 


Toe Big New Features 
Begin in September 


HERE are two announce- 
ments of unusual impor- 
tance in this number of 


Boys’ Lire. One of them is the 


proven by the poverty of the fel- are “monkey” scouts—that is, boys notice of our new department “On 


low who flunked. 

Vacation days, rightly used, are 
worth r.ore than that. 

The things you seein books are 
never real to you until you meet 
them in the open. 

For example, the festive mos- 
quito, whose life history reaches 
its thrilling climax on the back of 
your neck. 

If you don’t make your vacation 
pay, you don’t deserve one. 

You can make it pay by making 
practical use of the things you 
have learned in school. 

You can made it pay by having 
plenty of wholesome fun. 

You can make it pay by staying 
out doors as much as you can. 

Pure air, pure water, pure food, 
pure thoughts—these make the 
scout clean, inside and out. 

They make him grow to be six 
feet tall—or whatever size he 
ought to be. 

he daily good turns swell his 
soul bigger than his " 

With a billion billion dollars he 


couldn’t be anything more than 
happy - With the scout spirit he 
can happy without a cent. 


Make the most of every minute! 


Locks Like the Work 
of “Monkey” Scouts 


ERE’S a little item copied 

word for word from a news- 

paper clipping that came to 
Headquarters: 

“The other day a number of 
boy scouts hiked out to Rosedale 
and Hyde Park. While on the 
way some of them climbed cherry 
trees and stole half ripe cherries 
from an old man who is trying to 
make a living off a small patch 
of ground. When a girl protested, 
the boys cursed her roundly. 

“Let's see, the scout promoters 
claim they teach the boys con- 
servation and morals and things. 
How about this anyway?” 

Doesn’t that make you fighting 
mad? 

We're willing to bet dollars to 
doughnuts these boys are not reg- 
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who have imitation scout uniforms 
and are not officially enrolled. 

ese “monkey” scouts play 
hobby with our reputation and it’s 
up to us to make things hot for 
them. 

If you see any boys who are not 
Scouts wearing the scout uniform, 
investigate the matter at once, find 
out where the uniforms came from 
and then report to Headquarters. 

n this way you can help to pro- 
tect our organization’ from unde- 
served criticism. 


Nature’s Trail” which will appear 
for the first time in the September 
number. The other is the notice 
of our corking new serial “Through 
College on Nothing A Year,” 
which also starts in September. 
These are the two biggest pieces 
of Boys’ Lire news we have an- 
nounced to our readers in a long 
time. We are proud of these fea- 
tures and we can assure you that 
you have an unusual treat in store 
in the oer one following 
—issues. Read the announcements 
on Pages 5 and 18. 


The Man Who Wished 
He Had Gone to College 


PEAKING of college reminds 
S us of a conversation we over- 

heard recently between 
business men. 

“y¥ I'm doing poy well,” 
one of them said, “but rd wish I 
had had a college education. I 
know I’d be more sucessful and I 
know I'd get more real enjoyment 
out of life. There’s no getting 
away from it, these college men 
have something I lack.” 

We have heard scores of men 
say the same thing. But we 
don’t believe we ever heard a 
man who is a college graduate say 
“I wish I had not put in four 
years working for a college de- 
gree.” 

Those of you who can go to 
college and are not sure you want 
to take advantage of your oppor- 
tunity, will do well to think this 
over. 


One Kind of Quitter 
To Be Admired. 


BIG, generous-hearted man, 
who Ceres in Scouting 
with his whole soul, recent- 
ly sent us a little booklet called 
“Friendly Counsel.” It is a 
straight talk to the Senior Class 
of Blake School, Minneapolis, by 
Edson Snow Woodworth. 

We wish every boy could read 
all of it, for most decidedly it is 
‘friendly counsel’? and given in a 
way every boy can understand 
and appreciate. 

“Boys merging from youth to 
manhood dislike to be called ‘quit- 
ters.,’”’ says Mr. worth. 
“Now don’t feel that way. Older 
men admire a consistent quitter. 
Don’t be ashamed to say: ‘I won’t 

0.’ or ‘I can’t go; it may be all 
right, but father or mother don't 
want me to.’ Just try it and see 
how quick the fellows will get in 
line. I would not want you to be 
a ‘Goodie-Goodie,’ but you will 
command the admiration of your 
associates and the respect of your 
own conscience. by going on record 
as declining to be this or that 
simply because you would be act- 
ing in accordance with the wishes 
of a good father or mother. You 
don’t have to do anything or go 
anyphere just because the rest 
oO. 
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Swinging in the light 
vehicle, behind the flying 
hoofs, Bob dozed wearily 


rive !” 
“Ye’re no hearty enough yit to 
stand th’ water. Ye must stay to home.” 

“But what'll I do here?” 

“Ye kin watch th’ netters fer me,” re- 
plied his father grimly, and with that 
answer Bob Burton had to be content. 

It was humiliating to be left off the 
drive, when all the other men and boys in 
New Richmond were going, especially as 
he had worked on it the previous spring, 
but a serious illness during the winter had 
left Bob a little weak, and his father did 
not wish him to risk exposure in the ice- 
cold waters of the river. 

There had always been bad feeling be- 

\ y | tween the salmon netters 


“Bei I don’t want to stay off th’ 




















and the men employed as 
guides by the Fishing Club 
which owned rights on the 
river. As the object of the 
; nets was to stop the salmon 
out in the bay on their way 
} towards the river mouth, 
and as the summer em- 
ployment of the guides 
depended on the fish get- 
t ting past the nets and up 
,; into the club waters, this 
was quite natural. 

To provide for some 
free passage for the 
@ | salmon, the law stated that 

all nets must 
. 4 be raised be- 
ers tween sun- 
afi «down on Sat- 
- LE *urday and 

x}. qsunrise on 

’ Monday. The 
netters 
pointed out 


that it was impossible to take up their 
whole outfits each week-end, so they sat- 
isfied the Government by merely raising 
the bottom of the nets a little way from 
shore, thereby providing an opening for 
the fish to get through—if they had sense 
enough to find it. It was very easy to 
overlook a small thing like this, however, 
and complaints were numerous that many 
a week-end passed when the nets were not 
raised at all. So the Fishing Club finally 
persuaded the Government to appoint 
Jim Burton their guardian, a special con- 
stable with power to arrest, and for a 
whole season the close watch he -kept 
caused the nets to be raised regularly. 

The next spring, however, Jim’s lum- 
bering interests took him on several trips 
to the upper reaches of the river, and in 
his absence there were suspicions that the 
netters reverted to their old tricks, though 
no one could produce sufficient evidence 
to warrant an arrest. So when the time 
came for the big drive of logs to be 
sent down the river, when all the male 
population of New Richmond was pressed 
into service and only women and children 
remained in the settlement, Jim was pretty 
sure of findin’ th’ nets down. One case in 

“I canna stay off th’ drive just to see 
that th’ nets are raised,” he said, “though 
I’d come down to catch them if I cou!d be 
sure of findin’ th’ nets down. One case in 
th’ courts would stop them permanent.” 

“T’'ll send ye word by aireoplane,” said 
Bob with a grin. 


UNDAY arrived, and threre was no 
chance of the drive’s being far enough 
downstream to allow the men to come back 
to the settlement and spend the day with 
thei: families. Bob Burton really took 
his father’s remark about watching the 
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Illustrated by Kari Gopwin 


Upstream for Justice 


By E. RUSSELL PATERSON 


Author cf “A Strenuous Afternoon,” and “Hi-Yi-Deels.’’ 





netters. much more seriously than was 
mecnt. 

“I'd like to catch the netters to-day,” 
he muttered to himself after dinner as he 
strolled moodily over towards their settle- 
ment at Black Cape. 

He went directly to the water’s edge 
and looked out-over the lines of nets 
stretching from the shore. He could not 
detect at that distance whether they were 
raised or not, but pushing boldly off in one 
of the fisherman’s boats he rowed along 
one of the lines of buoys. Then he 
whistled. There was no doubt that it was 
touching bottom for its whole length. He 
rowed over to another net and was as- 
suring himself that it also had not been 
raised, when a gruff voice hailed him: 

“Hey! What're ye doin’ in my boat?” 

Bob made no reply, but rowed slowly 
back towards the shore. When within easy 
talking distance he rested on his oars. 

“The nets are not raised to-day,” he 
remarked. 

“Well, what business is that o’ yourn?” 

“Then ye’ve broke th’ law, an’ ye ought 
to be arrested!” 

“Come out o’ my boat,” ordered the man. 

“If my father was here he’d have ye up 
in th’ courts,” replied Bob. 

“What’ve ye to do wi’ nets an’ courts, 
ye young whelp? Come in out o’ that 

at or I'll have ye up in th’ courts my- 
self for trespassin’ !” 

Bob beached the boat and stepped 
slowly on shore. 

“We'll see if ye’ll no put a stop to yon 
murderin’ o’ th’ fish when I give evidence 
agin ye,” he remarked. “Ye’re no content 
wi’ stranglin’ salmon all week, but ye must 
spile th’ Sabbath too—”’ This was the 
usual run of talk among the guides, but 
the netter cut in savagely. 
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“Be quiet, ye young sculpin! D’ye think 
th’ evidence of a youngster like you would 
count agin ours in a court?” 

“But I’ve seen it wi’ my own eyes,” said 
Bob. 

“Ay, an’ there’s a dozen men here will 
swear agin ye,’ growled the other. “Go 
an’ search New Richmond fer a man t’ 
support ye. Go an’ git yer father from th’ 
Forks !” 

Then Bob realized his own helplessness. 
There was no man to support his evidence 
nearer than the drive, twenty-five miles or 
more upstream, and here was an acknowl- 
edged law-breaker daring him to bring him 
to justice! It was beyond all bearing. 
Then a sudden resolve flashed into his 
mind. If the nearest man was twenty-five 
miles away, why shouldn’t he go and fetch 
him? Why shouldn’t he bring his father 
down? It only meant an all-night trip up 
the river. It was worth a is 6 anyway. 

“So ye would dare me to have th’ law 
on ye,” he said boldly. “Then Ill show 
ye that th’ law has a long arm!”—and 
evading the blow the netter aimed at him, 
he ran up to the road and through the 


cluster of ’ suses. 
R® made a rapid calculation as he 
walked swiftly towards his home. It 
was now nearly three o’clock, and he had 
till sunrise next morning to get his father 
down and catch the netters red-handed. 
After “sunrise on Monday, of course, they 
would be legally within their rights in 
having their nets down. 

Of the twenty-five miles to the Forks 
the road ran only ten miles up the river, 
but at the end of that distance Bob knew 
he would find his father’s light single-man 
canoe at Mill Brook Camp, if he could 
raft across the stream, and the remaining 
fifteen miles could be done in it. But fif- 
teen miles upstream alone and partly after 
dark! Bob whistled as he thought of it. 

When he reached home he found the 
house empty—to his great relief. So, leav- 
ing a note of explanation on the table for 
his mother, and snatching up some eat- 
ables and his axe, he harnessed up and set 
off at full speed along the river road. 

Just outside the settlement his road was 
joined by a short cut from Black Cape. 
Hardly had he passed it when he heard 
the sound of wheels behind him, and a 
buggy containing two men, one of whom 
he recognized as the netter whose boat he 
had used, swung into the road after him. 
The men yelled to him loudly, but, paying 
no attention to them, Bob whipped up his 
horse and with his lighter load was not 
long in leaving them behind. 

“Tis more excitin? than I thought,” 
chuckled Bob to himself. “Yon netter 
must ’a thought I might start upstream to 
fetch father, an’ he wanted t’ see if I really 
was fool enough to go. An’ he’ll folly me 
as fur ’s he kin wi’ th’ horse an’ try to 
stop me—which he’ll no do if my name’s 
Bob Burton! An’ then, if he canna stop 
me,’ he’ll just go back an’ raise his nets 
he ease I’d git father down in time t’ catch 

im 


and raise his nets an’ be done wi’ it?” con- 
tinued Bob. “I guess he didna want to 
lose yon fat catch o’ fish he’ll git to-morrow 


morn unless he had to. So he’l only do yon 
if he canna stop me from goin’ up. I 
Taustna let him go back an’ raise th’ nets !” 


with a frown, and this thought kept him 
busy for some time. 

The road stopped at Gagnon’s farm, 
and Bob, who was well known there, 
quickly stabled his horse and ran down to 


“I wonder why he didna just go back ph 


the river bank. Directly across the stream 
was the shanty known as Mill Brook Camp, 
and near the shore he could see the form 
of the small canoe drawn up on the bank. 

Isolated logs were drifting down the 
current and a few were lodged on the 
beach near where Bob stood. ith his axe 
he cut a small sapling and trimmed off its 
branches, Then, prying loose the largest 
of the stranded logs, Bob jumped upon it, 
and balancing himself as ae can, 
with a few strong pushes of his pole he 
sent himself directly out into the current. 


ele hope to land opposite the point from 
which he had started was out of the 
question. Bob was content to let himself 
drift quite a distance down the river édg- 
ing his log over towards the farther bank 
as well as he could. At last he reached 
shallow water and was able to pole him- 
self in to shore. Then, jumping off, he 
started rapidly along the bank and soon 
reached the clearing. 

He had put the canoe in the water, and 
selecting a couple of metal-tipped poles 
from among several which lay nearby— 
one for use and the other as a spare—had 
started upstream when there was a crack- 
ling of underbrush on the opposite bank, 
_ his two pursuers appeared and hailed 

m. 

Bob backed his canoe onto a beach and 
waited to hear what they had to say. 

“Hey, youngster!” yelled one of them. 
“Yell no make th’ Forks to-night. °Tis 
too hard a trip fer ye.” 

“An’ have ye come a ten mile drive just 
to tell me that?” remarked Bob. “’T'was 
ay neighbourly 0’ ye to take th’ trouble. 
But I’m thinkin’ I'll just try it anyway; 
*tis a fine night fer a trip,” and he pushed 
his canoe off and started again. 

“Come back, young ’un!” yelled the man, 
“or ’twill be th’ worse fer you!” 

Bob made no reply. Then one of the 
men suddenly pulled something shiny from 
his pocket, and there was a sharp crack. 
The boy stopped his poling and went white 
suddenly. Then came a second report, the 
canoe wobbled, and Bob stumbled out into 
the water. 

It was quite shallow where he was, and 
catching his canoe as it started to drift 
downstream, he raised one hand and 
yelled: 

“Don’t fire! Ye’ve put a hole in her.” 

Then, wading to shore, he hauled his 
craft up on the bank. The men watched 
him as he knelt down and examined the 
bottom of the canoe. In a moment he 
stood up and shook his fist across the water, 
yelling: 

“Ye’ve done fer me this time, ye cow- 
ards, but ye’ll pay fer it—ay, that ye will!” 
and throwing himself down again beside 
the cance he began patting it and rubbing 
it as if it had been an injured child. 

“Ye kin come across th’ stream on a log 
when ye’re ready,” shouted one of the men. 
“We'll leave ye yer horse. *Twill be pleas- 
anter drivin’ back to New Richmond than 
*twould be polin’ upstream. A pleasant 
evenin’ to ye!” and they moved off up the 


ank. 
Bob remained beside his canoe until he 
saw ‘the men get into their buggy at the 
road and start off. Then with a chuckle 
he slid his craft into the river. Both shots 
had hit it above the water line, and it 
floated as v. _ll as ever. 

“Twas a scary time,” he said to him- 
self as he started upstream once more, 
“but there’s no harm done. If he hadna 
shot I was goin’ to run th’ old barge on 
to a rock or a log an’ pretend she was 










































































done fer so’s he’d think he’d stopped me 
an’ wouldna raise his nets when he got 
back.” 

The current was so swift that every foot 
of canoe travel upstream had to be done 
by means of poling. It was slow as well 
as hard work. A couple of miles per hour 
was all Bob could hope to maintain on an 
average, and it did not take much figuring 
to show him that it would be well on 
towards midnight before he could reach 
the Forks. e return journey usually 
took four hours at least, and sunrise would 
be about four o’clock. It would have been 
quicker had he been able to walk the dis- 
tance, but the banks were too steep in 
places to keep near the river, and he did 
not dare to risk long detours at night. 
No, he must keep to the canoe and make 
all the speed he could. 


OOL after pool slipped away behind 
P him, and still his metal-clad pole 
clicked on the bottom with the regularity 
of clockwork. His arm and shoulder mus- 
cles swelled and knotted as he bent to the 
pull. He was new to the work after his 
winter’s illness, and, although he felt per- 
fectly fit, little unaccustomed muscles soon 
began to strain and ache as they were 
brought into play after long inaction. But 
he forced himself on and on through the 
late afternoon and the short twilight. 

Then darkness came on, and with it all 
the mysterious influences of the right. Bob 
had no more imagination than the average 
boy of his age, but he could not help being 
struck with the loneliness and majesty of 
the woods in the darkness. The trees 
crept down jeolously to the edge of the 
water, leaving the river the narrowest pos- 
sible lane through which to run. Fortu- 
nately for Bob’s progress, the moon soon 
rose and he was able to steer his course 
by its light. 

As he penetrated farther and farther 
into the wilder regions something of the 
night life of the woods began to be re- 
vealed. Rustlings and the crackling of 
undergrowth told him of the smaller woods 
animals that hurried away from the banks 
as he passed. Occasionally a bird would 
cry far above his head. Twice he sur- 
prised deer on the beaches, and once a 
moose that had come down to drink. 

Past point after point Bob pushed his 
way, and at last came un- 
der the brow of a mighty 
mountain where half the 
river swirled around and 
around in the great circle 
of the Big Eddy. Here 
he stopped to eat the pro- } 
visions he had _ brought 
along with him, and as soon 
as he ceased work he real- 
ized that he was dead 
tired. His whole body 
ached from the unwonted 7% 
exertion as he relaxed his} 
muscles, and he cotfd>i® 
hardly keep awake. But 
with an effort he realized ¢ 
the errand he was on, and 
hurrying 
through his 
lunch he roused 
himself to pro- 
ceed on his way. 
Stiffly and wear- 
his ‘pole again, 

s le 
and pushing off, 
struck into the 
next rapids, and 
so went on. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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In Camp ? 


By CHARLES LARNED ROBINSON 


Decoration by F. RiGNneEy. 
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fel- 
here 
are 
around the camp 
fire for the last 
time this year. Why 
isn’t this a good 
time to size our- 
selves up? 

“We go to school 
to get knowledge, 
and we go to camp 
to have fun. We 
learn at school to 
improve our minds, 


“ ELL, 
lows, 


we 









smart to be in the 
bunch that was pun- 
ished for so high 
sounding a crime as 
blanket-tossing. 
“Boys, did you 
know that so many 
people have been in- 
jured by blanket- 


tossing that it is 
forbidden in the 
U. S. Army? Your 


Troop Doctor knows 
his business. 

“Well, we shall be 
all night if I am to 














let us see if we 





can't learn by our 
experience in camp how to improve our 
fun. 

“At school we have reviews at the end 
of the session, let us review our two weeks 
in camp and see if we have learned any- 
thing, and if we know we have learned it. 
Now, translated into average boy talk, 
I’m going to ‘hand it to you straight.’ 

“Some of our friendly visitors have 
given you some good talks and I agree 
with much that they say, but they saw 
you on dress parade, with your hair 
brushed. 

“I have heard you called, ‘Fine, manly 
little fellows,’ ‘Splendid examples of young 
America,’ etc., so often that I sometimes 
wish people would think up something 
new. Now I know, and if you don’t know 
I can prove it to you, that you are just 
an ordinary crowd of fellows, no brighter 
or better than any other crowd, probably 
a little more inclined to be careless than 
sensible. Just to show how many of you 
are angels: all those who have not had 
any penalties in camp this year stand 
eae ee 
“What! every blessed boy but two had 
to be punished? Well that is some record! 
Let’s see what is was all for? 

“George Lindsley, what was your pen- 
alty?” : 

“Got docked three swims. Once for 

trying to beat the whistle in, once for 
sneaking an extra dive after the ‘all out’ 
had blown, and once for rough-house.” 
» “Well, you have no kick coming. You 
have learned that the Scoutmaster means 
business,-and how important the swimming 
rules are. 

“Lawrence Herman, what did you get?” 

“Two swims. One for spattering some 
kids that were learning, and one for rough- 
house.” 

“Didn’t realize.that scaring a boy who 
can’t swim might delay his p Fear did 
you? Well, I guess you do now. 

“What was yours, Fat?” 

“Docked two desserts and two swims.” 

“Two desserts—some punishment for 
you! What for?” 


“I swiped some cookies and asked the 





table leader for the axle-grease when I 
wanted butter.” 

“Do you think you deserved what you 
got?” 


“ 


sir!’ 

“Well, I'll show you. Swiping cookies 
is a baby trick. You were trying to get 
some advantage over the other fellows. 
‘Pass the grease’ may sound smart, but 
you would not say that at your home 
table. Being in camp does not mean lib- 
erty to discard decent table manners. It 
is only a short step from ‘Pass the grease’ 
to throwing the food when a bunch of 
boys get started. You got off easy. 

“Sturtevant Crowell, what did you suf- 
fer from?” 

“I lost two swims and a hike for rough- 


housing.” 
“Did you have it coming to you?” 
“Yes, sir! I got mad.” 


“Peanut Smith, what happened to you?” 

“Lost two swims for rough-house.” 

“Heavens! who were you picking on— 
Fat or big Fred? And why is it every- 
bedy got set back for rough-house? Tell 
me about it, Will Baldwin.” 

“Why, now, you see, the Troop Doctor 
said no blanket tossing and Slimmy Simp- 
son had been ducking some of his work 
when he was on the dishwashing squad 
and so Hen Vogel said ‘Let’s put him up 
a couple of times in the blanket,’ and when 
some of the fellows spoke about the orders, 
he says, ‘I wasn’t at Headquarters that 
night, and didn’t hear any orders and 
neither was Ed Roe and some other guys.’ 
So a got Slim but couldn’t handle him, 
so a lot more fellows helped and next 
morning when the Chief asked all who 
were in the bunch to stand up everybody 
did but Ed Schuyler.” 

“What suddenly made you so good, Ed? 
How was it you were not in this mess?” 


“I was on the hospital cot having my sibly dangerous. How? 


sunburn doctored.” 

“Well, that sunburn made a good boy 
of you for once. 

“I sus some of you fellows—espe- 
cially the little kids like Peanut—did not 
help much in the blanket-tossing, but felt 


4 


hear all that you 
have been punished for. Walter, tell me 
briefly some of the other things that you 
fellows had to take your medicine for?” 

“Some of the little kids got theirs for 
standing up in boats and trying to change 
from one boat to another. Oh, yes! and 
some fellows got punished for changing 
tents.” 

“Well, a boy that doesn’t know any bet- 
ter than to try to change boats without 
pulling ashore isn’t fit to go to camp. 

“Of course, you shouldn’t change tents; 
your leaders must know right where every 

y is at night. 

“Anybody think of any other penalties? 
What is it, Paul?” 

“I lost a dessert for being late to the 
table.” 

“Did you lose any more?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Once was a-plenty, I guess. The troop 
would not get far if every one was late 
to meals. 

“Well, I seem to have proved that you 
are not angels. 

“Roland McGowan, what are you wear- 
ing that rag around your head for?” 

“Bumped my bean on the bottom, div- 
ing. Went down further than I expected 
to.” 

“Don’t you know the first rule in diving 
is to keep your hands in front of your 
head?” 

“I was doing a sailor dive, hands at 
my sides.” 

“What were you doing a sailor dive for 
—is it hard?” 

“No, sir—easy.” 

“Well, I'll tell you my opinion of a 
sailor dive. It is an absolutely useless 
and foolish stunt. It isn’t hard, it doesn’t 
get you anywhere, and it is always pos- 
Because in every 
pond, yes, and in most all water, there are 
ogs and timbers that can be disturbed 
and may move around under water. With 
your hands above your head there is little 
danger, but to strike a submerged log 

(Continued on page 86) 
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To the Reader— 

Are you going to college? 

If not, why? 

Money? 

Or—“don’t want to?” 

Well, Boys’ Lire has something unusual 

for you—something you'll be mighty glad 

to get. 

It’s a story. 

Yes, a STORY—a “sure enough” story 

—true, and therefore better reading than 

the wildest adventure tale that never hap- 

pened—could not happen. Yet it is an 

adventure tale, for can you think of any 

bigger adventure than is suggested by— 
A BOY—a gamin of the streets, born and 

spending his boyhood in the slums. 


POVERTY—family so poor they did not have 
enough to eat, even of the coarsest, cheapest 


ooc. 

TWICE ARRESTED—this boy, once for 
icking up coal on railroad fracks to keep his 
olks from freezing in their tenement rooms; 
ence for “playing hookey.” 

WORK—for at nine our hero drove a butch- 
er’s cart; at ten, worked in a cemetery, plant- 
ing flowers on the graves, two plants for five 
cents, and watering the garden plots, twelve 
quarts for a nickel; later, worked on a huck- 
ster’s wagon and was beaten and cheated by 
the boss. 

SCHOOL, too—for the boy got through the 
ades, and then through high school, paying 
fis board at home the while. ‘i 
AND COLLEGE—entering with only $3 in 
his pocket and a lot of sand in his make-up; 
eating bologna and dry bread; slee ing in a 
railroad station and later in a ramshackle, de- 
serted 
standing up 
professors he | 
mitted ‘“‘on trial,” and 
LEARNING TO BE A 
quote a bit of the story. 

They were hors freshmen. 
comes up to me. 

M you a freshman?’’ 
was committing the unforgivable sin of 
soft shirt, gay tie and colored cap). I said: ‘ 

“Qualifying,” he asked, ‘‘or come from another col- 


e 
“No.” 


failing in his entrance exams.; 
and talking straight to “the first 
had ever seen on the hoof;” ad- 
then 


FRESHMAN—Let’s 
Pretty soon a fellow 


(You must remember, I 
wearing | a 


house; 


are you doing with that shirt on?’ 

it,” I said. I thought he was impertinent. 
I guess he was right. 

nmen aren’t allowed to wear 


wan 
That is, he didn’t bother me just then; 
my turn came | TR i 

At dinner-time, when I was walking up Nassaa Street, 
I saw around th from the commo.s another 
freshman, now a well-known broad-jumper. He had 
been ‘‘requested’”’ to take off his coat, and now. in bis 
shirt sleeves, with a tissue paper skirt around his waist, 
was doing a Salome dance. [I must say in all fairness 
to him that he is a far better broad jumper than 
Salome dancer. But the sophs weren’t particular. 
I sto to enjoy it. 

Pretty soon that same sophomore who had met me 


on the campus up. 
“Look at the freshman!’ and they all turned my 
broke out in a chorus of long-drawn-out 
They made a ring around me. 
off that coat, freshman!”’ 


I didn’t like to, 
solied, 





And I want to say it now that not 
one of them made fun of my torn coat. I would have 
st Gm, if he had. 
man, hang it up on that hook,” and be 
fell for it. - 
“Where’s the hook?’ I asked. 
“You're pretty fresh,” was the answer. 
saw_ the it. So I suspended my coat 
Oe gs much ee ee. 
They then m me on_ my coat * t,”’ that is, 
with the lining outside, and another fellow said; 
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oat * 
ee 


oan freshman, milk that cow,” and gave me @ 
icycie. 

I milked the sprocket * * * 

FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS, in a plucky 
effort to pay for food, books, tuition and a 
a a close look at a variety of “col- 
ege jobs.” 

E GAY YOUNG SOPHOMORE—‘Did I 
swagger? Sure. Everybody does, some.” 

VACATION, with work on the University 
Farm, and a hard trip to the great city in a 


canoe. 

UNDERGRADUATE BIG BUSINESS—a 
revelation of the ingenuity and industry of a 
fellow with grit who is almost swamped with 
expense. 

“DON’T BE A TURTLE”—“No, a turtle isn’t 
a secret society.” Johann’s explanation will 
— it clear to the reader—as it did to our 
ero. 

BRIGHT COLLEGE YEARS—The happy 
concent of collegians. 

A GOOD TIME ALL THE TIME--“Every- 
thing was aa amusement, as I lock back at it 


now. The joke was either on me or sotaebody 
else, and I enjoyed :t coming or going.” 
FISTS UNCLINCHED—“When I came down 


here as a freshman I was uncertain about: every- 


thing. I had my fists clinched. It was the 
feeling that everbody was going to try to knock 
me off my feet. It’s different now.” 


AWAY !—“No, I’m not ung, stick in my 


old town. After a few days 1 make a start 
at something, and it will be: ‘Good-by, Mother; 
See Im going! Me for the wide, wide 
worid. 

Now, boys, this is but a bald outline, 
but haven’t we here the “makings” of a 
great tale? The story itself is, of course, 
greater than the outline suggests. 

The boy who had this great college ad- 
venture came from a city in New Jersey, 
just across the Hudson river from New 

ork City; the college he went throu 
on nothing from home was Princeton—the 
great institution whose president for many 
years is now President of the United 
States—a college that has nearly 1,700 
students. 

It is this boy’s story from beginning 
to end—and was written down, just as 
the boy told it, by Christian Gauss, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Princeton. 

The story gives what we suppose the 
hero would call “inside dope” on college 
That’s what every red-blooded boy 
wants,.of course—the real thing. The tale 
swings on from chapter to chapter with 
youthful zest and copious slang—a won- 
derful story of opportunities made, com- 
pelled, seized, enjoyed. 

“Through College on Nothing a Year” 
will begin in the next number of Boys’ 
Lire (September) and there will be eight 
or ten long instalments, each generously 
illustrated. 

Tell your friends about it so they may 
not miss this great true story. Whcn 
school opens, tell your teacher, who may 
desire to read the serial to your class: or 
room. 

But as for yourself—whether you think 
you are going to college some day, or think 


. you can’t—don’t forget to— 


GIN IT NEXT MONTH 
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Just Chumps 


By LADD PLUMLEY 


Illustrated by F. Ricney 


HEN Dave and Sinclair became 
scouts they donned with pride 
their neat khaki uniforms, not 

thinking, at the moment, that there are 
responsibilities which go with scout uni- 
forms and that one of these is the use of 
plain common sense. When you have 
finished this story, I think you will agree 
that all kinds of ideas should have as a 
basis plain common sense and that a first 
duty of every scout is to see to it that he 
cultivates this none too common quality. 

The Union Church was to have one of 
those mosquito-feeding, hornet-tempting 
affairs called picnics. The two scouts, in 
their new khakis and broad hats, were dele- 
gated to act as an advance guard of honor 
They were to build a fire, place in position 
some swings, and otherwise make ready 
for the crowd of merrymakers who would 
follow them. 

The August sun was blazing hot as Dave 
and Sinclair left the highway and took to 
the narrow trail leading to the place se- 
lected for the picnic. This was an open 
glade on the bank of Sucker Creek. 

The scouts had taken their fire-making 
bows and spindles with them, together with 
the slotted board of linden wood. They 
could make fire without matches and were 
proud of the accomplishment. 

Said Dave—when the fire had been made, 
a trench dug around the pile of blazing 

fagots to prevent the flames from spread- 





ing, and the swings hung into place—“It’s 
hot as boiling pitch. There’s plenty of 
time. Let's go down to the island and 
take a swim.” The is!and was a bit of 
sand in the middle of the creek, a quarter 
of a mile below the picnic place. 

“Don’t know about plenty of time,” de- 
murred Sinclair, pulling out his nickel 
watch. 

“Aw, they won’t be here for an hour 
yet,” urged Dave. “It’s only eleven and 
the preacher said that with all this heat 
the wagons couldn’t make the end of the 
trail at the highway before noon. And 
hot! Seems as if I was frizzling like a 
doughnut in boiling fat.” 

“All right,” agreed Sinclair, but. still 
hesitating a bit, as if he felt that they 
were deserting their place of duty. “Do 
you suppose that the fire is all safe?” 

“Sure thing. Trench all around and 
there are no bad sparks. Come along!” 

They turned into the path which led 
down the creek, hastening in the direction 
of the island. 


Pee woodsmen note everything. Their 
eyes are always wide open and their 
ears are keen for the slightest change which 
may, if only remotely, hint of the necessity 
of extra precaution. Sometimes the veri- 
est scrap of knowledge leads to avoiding 
danger or even saving a life. 

There had been a heavy thunder shower 
two days before. Sucker Creek was higher 
than was usual in late summer. When the 
island was reached, only the smallest strip 
of sand was visible. And it was clear 
that if they left their clothes on it they 
would get dampened. 

“Let’s pole the raft across,’ suggested 
Dave. “We can pull it up on the sand. 
It will make a dry place for our things.” 

The boys who used the island and the 
swimming hole, which was a little above, 
had constructed a raft of stout boards, 
and it was this raft that the scouts pushed 


their clothing upon it. Then after merrily 
splashing up the shallows to the deeper 
water of the hole, they began their swim. 

You know how time fairly sprints away 
when you are iji, and especially when you 
are practicing a new stroke. Well, Dave 
and Sinclair were so busy that it came as 
a great shock when they heard the distant 
laughter and shouts of children over on 
“the mainland.” Sinclair swam down to the 
shallows as fast as his strongest stroke 
would carry him, and followed by Dave 
sloshed through the shallow water to the 
island. 

With amazement in his eyes, Sinclair 
gazed for a moment at ridges in the sand 
where the raft had been dragged ashore. 
The raft not there! And their “every 
stitch” was on the raft! 

Amazement turned to horror on Sinclair’s 
face—and that was what Dave saw first 
when he came up panting; a moment later 
he saw why. Their tongues tangled them- 
selves into knots as they tried to express 
their dismay. 

“Gone!” Sinclair at length exclaimed. 
“Gone——Gone!” 


AVE wrinkled his forehead and his 
lips trembled. 

“We’re a fine pair of scouts,” he blurted 
out, “Didn’t we know, couldn’t we re- 
member, that old Sturtevant always stores 
the water in his mill-pond up the creek 
after a rise and then uses it for days and 
days? We're not scouts—we’re plain 
chumps—‘yellow ribboners, as Mr. Beard 
would say. By this time the raft and our 
khakis are hitting it lively down the creek. 
The raft’ll go into the riffs below the town 
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across the shallow bit of creek to the island. 2 grag 


There they “shook their duds” in a jiffy., 
Securing the raft by merely pulling it up ° 


a little way on the sand, they left all 
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and break up, most likely, Our things 
may be found, here and there, scattered 
along for a couple of miles, like drift-wood 
after a freshet. We'll be lucky if we get 
back our hats. Chumps—not scouts—plain, 
know-nothing chumps!” 

The island was clearly in view from the 
path along the creek. Two naked boys 
were as conspicuous as the Statue of Lib- 
erty would be on the Kansas Prairie. At 
any moment a bevy of girls might appear. 
There was but one comparatively satisfac- 
tory place for the scouts to hide—on the 
opposite shore, where they could take ref- 
uge in the mantling bushes. 


OSQUITOES were numerous. So 
were ants. Lurking places not plen- 


tifully provided with cat-brier were hard Pp 


to find. Nor could the naked and humbled 
scouts hope that their absence from the 
picnic grounds would pass unnoticed. 

Soon shouts of “Dave—Dave!” and “Sin- 
clair!—Sinclair!” proved that already a 
search had begun. From a little knoll, 
where they fought the savage mosquitoes 
in an alder thicket, the scouts could see 
the tall form of Mr. Hallowell, the min- 
ister, who was evidently investigating every 
bit of path and nearby forest on the other 
side of the creek. 

“They'll think we’re drowned,” growled 
Dave, slapping viciously at his breast and 
then turning his quick attention to his 
ankle. 

“Eaten alive would put it better,” 
shouted back Sinclair, making a series of 
slaps at his own enemies. “What gets my 
goat,” he added, “is that we can’t hang 
around like this until night. We'd be 
sucked dry! Look!—some of ’em over 
there have begun eating the lunch. Had 
my breakfast at six. I’m so hungry I 
could eat live frogs. They’ll have ice- 
cream and all the rest. I helped make that 
ice-cream, but ’taint likely I'll ever see 
any of it. If we get anything, it will be 
only left-overs. And most of ’em over 
there don’t care whether we are drowned 
or eaten alive. They'll go right on filling 
up. See ’em sloughing into all that good 
stuff?” 

“Might make a kind of a skirt of leaves 
or bark,” gloomily suggested Dave. 

“We'd look nice, we would, hitting it 
into that bunch of girls, dressed up in a 
string of burdock leaves,” replied Sinclair. 
He slapped his thigh, his cheek, the calf of 
his right leg, scratched himself behind the 
ear, ruffled his hair to dislodge the skeeters 
there, then started dancing to shake off 
the ants. 

“T read about a feller who was let loose 
up in the Maine woods just by his lonesome 
and in his skin and nothing else,” from 
Dave. “At the end of the first week he 
had made himself bark clothing and had 
built a fire and had a hut.” 

“A week!’ snorted Sinclair. “In three 
days of this there wouldn’t be anything 
left to us but dry bones. No, we’ve got 
to do something and do it pretty quick. 
Either that, or sudden death—without 
enough left for a funeral.” 


FTERWARD the minister. said that 

when he saw a head and the half of 
a naked body pushed out from a clump 
of jewel-weed, he thought that Indians 
were about to cross the creek and stampede 
the Sunday school. What he heard was a 
plaintive cry for aid from Dave. 

“Mr. Hallowell, please do something. 
We went in swimming and all our clothes 
got floated away. The mosquitoes are 
fearful—and we're awfully hungry!” 


The minister tried not to laugh, but 
laughter would come. He turned his back 
so the boys couldn’t see him, for he was 
a kind man. “Stay right where you are,” 
he called, a little later. “I'll send out to the 
wagons and have Jonathan bring back 
two horse blankets. Then I'll have him 
wade across with the blankets—and take 

ou something to eat. Be courageous, 

ys—and patient!” 

It was a long trip out to the road for 
the blankets—and it became clear to the 
scouts that their predicament had become 
known to most of the picnickers. Three 
small boys appeared on the opposite side 
of the creek and yelled in unison: “Smar- 
ties, smarties, without any clothes!” and 
danced, like the scouts were dancing to em- 
hasize their taunts. “Ice-cream’s nearly 
all eaten up—you won't git none!” they 
cried. But then Mr. Hallowell, keeping 
a straight face—for he was a strong man, 
as well as kind—rebuked and subdued 
them. 

“If I had those fellows over here I'd 
steal what I could use off ’em!” grumbled 
Dave. 

“Fit you fine!” replied Sinclair. “No. 
It’s horseblankets for us and left-overs 
in the way of sandwiches. I’ve never been 
to a picnic where the ice-cream didn’t run 
short and where there wasn’t plenty of 
sandwiches left. Then we'll take to fhe 
back road on this side the creek, cross 
at the ford below the town, and sneak home 
through the back lots. That’s what comes 
of being what you call ‘chumps.’ ” 

“We won’t hear the last of this for the 
rest of our lives,” said Dave, and add 
gloomily: “Maybe, though, one of the 
eleven hundred mosquitoes that have bitten 
me had a malaria germ, and I won’t live 
long.” 

“Well, old man,” returned Sinclair, “here 
is where we both learn a big lesson in 
scouting. It’s this: Never do anything 
in the woods or elsewhere, anything, under- 
stand! Never anything without looking 
forward and trying to find out what might 


happen.” 
“You’re dead right!” said Dave. 
They were so earnest about it that they 


- might have shaken hands on it, but there 


in the scant seclusion of the bushes, the 
naked scouts were too bysy—slapping and 
scratching. 





ONATHAN carried the horse blankets 
across—also a package of sandwiches 
and two small pieces of cake. The return- 
ing messenger almost choked with laughter 
as he gave his message’ to Mr. Hallowell: 
“Dave and Sinclair want to tell you that 
they’ll go home by the back road. They’re 
awful hungry, and aré gobbling up the 
sandwiches like savages. And they want me 


eq to tell you that they are chumps, but that 


they did make the fire without matches 
and that they’ve learned a mighty big 
lesson.” 


ATE that afternoon, as two boys, 
dressed in the ordinary clothing of 
citizens, examined with exceeding care the 
little peninsulas and coves along the creek 
above the village, one of them made a dis- 
covery and gave a shout of satisfaction: 
“The raft has drifted right into the eddy 
of Narrow Brook, with a long pole we can 
reach it easy.” 

So the scouts regained their uniforms. 
But there is good reason to believe that 
the plain common sense which had been 
so pushed home to them that day will 
outlast all the khakis they will ever wear. 





Medal for Distinguished Services to Wild Life 


The revised edition of the Handbook for 
Boys contains this very interesting new in- 
formation :* 


The Perma- 
nent Wild 
Life Protec- 
tion Fund 
through Dr. 
William T. 
Hornaday, 
Trustee, and 
also Director 
of the New 
York Zodlogi- 
eal Park, 
awards a gold 
medal to any 
member of the 
Boy Scout or- 
ganization 
who shall dur- 
ing a_ given 
year «emon- 
strate to the 
National 
Court of 





Honor that he has rendered distinguished 
service in the conservation of wild life. 

Distinguished services to wild life may be 
rendered in the following ways: 

1. By actively supporting laws and law 
officers for the protection of birds, quadrupeds, 
and fishes. immediately to game wardens 
or policemen all violations’ of wild life protective 
laws, make formal complaints against violators, 
and give testimony at the trials. In this every 
father or big brother should back up the scouts. 

2. By securing the support of members of 
legislatures and Congress, for bills intended to 
enact better protective laws. Boy scouts can 
wield immense influence in this direction if they 
willl Combined effort is the key to success. 

3. By securing the support of schools, or form- 
ing clubs, for the protection and increase of wild 

e. 


4. By preventing, or punishing, nest robbing 
and song-bird — by, boys who have not been 
taught to protect id life. hs 

5. By addressing schools in behalf of wild 
life protection, and writing school essays on the 
rights of birds, the value of birds to man, the duty 

boys to p’ them, and the methods to be 


tC) ’ 
6. By securing five-year close seasons for 
species of birds or quadrupeds that are locally 
becoming extinct. a 
7. By encouraging farmers to “post” their 
“" Be nels = post otices of tecti 
. By help notices new pro ve 
laws. “os New Hanpszooxk ror Boys. 
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Dan Beard Tells You Flow 


To Follow Trails and Use Whistle, Smoke, Gun and Gesture Signals 


HEN you are walking through the 
woods note everything. For in- 
stance, a pebble in your path 

shows the damp side up. It only takes 
a little common sense for you to reason 
that something has been along there before 
you and knocked that pebble over with its 
foot, otherwise the moist side would not 
be on top. If in a muddy place you find 
the track of a boy and the mud which is 


splattered nearby is still wet, you know. 


that that boy has been there recently. If 
the mud is dry then some time has elapsed 
since the boy passed that way. If the 
grass and leaves of a small bush are 
crushed the wrong way showing the un- 
der side of leaves or grasses you will 
know that something has been along there 
before you. 


Hrr tHe Tram—anp Learn Traine 


Really, boys, trailing is applying Sher- 
lock Holmes’ methods to the woods; it is 
using observation, noting what you see 
around you, and then reasoning out the 
cause. The more you know about nature 
the easier it is to decipher a trail. 

For instance, if you see by the leaves 
or grass that some animal has passed, 
and note high up on a tree some animal’s 
hair, even a chump would know that that 
animal was a large animal and had hair 
on it. But it takes a woodsman to know 
what sort of an animal it was, because 
only woodsmen are familiar with the hair 
of the wild animals; it might have been 
a- moose, it might have been a deer, or it 
might have been a bear. If the hair on 
a tree is low down on the trunk, the first 
guess would be that it was from a small 
animal. It may have been a rabbit, rac- 
coon, mink, dog, or cat. 

The more you know about a mink, the 
more you know about muskrats, wild cats, 
and bears, the ketter able you will be to 
read these signs. There is no royal road 
to trailing. You must visit the woods, hit 
the trails, follow them out, and reason 
them out to become an expert trailer. 


Loox Axsovr You ror Trams 


Take the Whiffle Poof and experiment 
with trailing. [The Whiffle Poof was de- 
scribed in Boys’ Lire last November; the 
article is reprinted in the new “Hand- 
book.”] Next you can try following your 
dog or anybody’s dog. If you can follow 
a dog you can follow a wolf. If you can 
follow a wolf you can follow a fox, al- 
though a fox as a rule will try to lead 
you astray. If you can follow a cow, you 
can follow a moose. If you can follow a 
sheep, you can follow a deer, that is, all 
other things being equal. I do not in- 
tend to say that if you can follow a sheep’s 
tracks in the snow or on a dusty road that 
you can follow a deer’s tracks in the 
summer woods; but experiment on do- 
mestic animals and graduate on wild 
animals. 

In winter time nothing can move on the 
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Trailing and trail marking are primary 
“stunts” for all scouts. In the revised edt- 
tion of the Handbook for Boys (information 
about which is given elsewhere in this num- 
ber of Boys’ Lire) this subject is covered 
by a skillful woodsman—Mr. Daniel Carter 

eard, National Scout Commissioner. 

The following is a part of Mr. Beard’s 
article. 


The chapter in the Handbook is a purt of 
Mr. Beard’s new book, “Signs, Signals and 
Symbols,” to be published in the Fall by 
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ground without leaving a tell-tale trail in 
the snow. That is the time you can find 
more joy in working out the problem than 
at any other time of the year. 

While writing this I took a trip to Pike 
County, Pennsylvania. The snow was 
waist deep in the woods, but packed so 
tightly that animals as large as a lynx 
could walk over it without sinking, leav- 
ing their tracks very distinctly upon the 
surface. My camp was 116 miles from 
headquarters at 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, yet in driving down from my 
log house to the railroad station, a dis- 
tance of four and a half miles, I saw one 
live deer, the fresh tracks of four others, 
the tracks of one Canadian lynx, two mink, 
one raccoon, one porcupine, numerous 
Molly Cotton-tails’ tracks, four or five 
different tracks of the big white hare, in- 
numerable fox tracks, ruffed grouse tracks, 
and hundreds of tracks of different field 
mice which could not be identified from 
our position in the sleigh. 

I tell this to show the reader how many 
tracks may be found within a short dis- 
tance of one of the largest cities in the 
world. 


Tue Foxy Fox 


Some of the mice and rats not only 
leave a trail of their feet but also a trail 
of their tails. Brother Fox will trot 
along the road and suddenly his trail: will 
cease. Apparently he has taken wings and 
flown away, but he has really jumped, 
doubled up his track, and commenced 
again. He might not know that you are 
following his track, but he always sus- 
pects that some one is. He comes to the 
muskrat house, he wants to examine “it. 
He goes around it in two or three circlés, 
first to be sure that there are no trenches 
or 42 centimeter guns hidden around or 
behind the muskrat house. Brother Fox 
is always suspicious and makes a fine trail 
to follow. Heretofore we have shown you 
diagrams of these tracks, more or less 
accurate, but real animals make real 
tracks which are dlways accurate. 

Go to nature and study them. 


Siens or Atarm, Dancer, anp TrovsiE 


It is of vital importance to the whole 
outdoor world that a uniform system of 
signals should be adopted and understood 
to mean trouble or disaster and a call 
for help. Owing to the fact that some 
writers have, through misapprehension or 
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topographical error, given two shots as a 
call for help, it has put a dangerous con- 
fusion in ideas in many amateurs’ minds. 

It should be recognized among all out- 
door people, including hunters, explorers, 
military men, and boy scouts that THREE 
of anything stands for something serious, 
for a call for help, for a sign of danger. 
THREE might be called the Paul Revere 
among the signs, spreading and giving the 
alarm. Two shots from a gun, for in- 
stance, may simply mean that a man has 
fired the right and left barrel of a shot- 
gun, but three shots in succession would 
attract any hunter’s or sportsman’s at- 
tention, and if the three shots were again 
repeated in the same manner he would 
know that some one was in trouble. 

There are also statements in print that 
three stones one on top of the other, three 
tufts of grass, and three blazes on a tree, 
are signs of danger or alarm, which is 
true enough, but confusion is made when 
three smokes are given as a sign for good 
news and two smokes for “I am lost, help!” 
Three of everything does, and must, have 
the same general meaning, a cry for suc- 
cor, help, or alarm—the white man’s cus- 
tom. of firing three shots as a call for 
help, the Apache’s custom of three smokes 
as a sign of alarm, the mountaineer’s cus- 
tom of three stones one on top of another, 
also the three blazes on a tree, three tufts 
of grass, three short blasts on a steamboat 
whistle, full speed astern—all indicate 
trouble; consequently in this system of 
signs I have taken the liberty to ignore 
any apparent exceptions to the rule. 


Wurstize SicNars 


1. One long blast means “Silence,” “At- 
tention,” “Look out for my next signal.” 
Also used in approaching a station. 

2. Two short blasts mean “All right.” 

8. A _ succession of long, slow blasts 
means “Go out,” “Get farther away,” or 
“Advance,” “Extend,” “Scatter.” 

4. A succession of short, sharp blasts 
means “Rally,” “Come together,” “Close 

” 

5. Three, short blasts followed by one 
long one from the scoutmaster calls up 
the patrol leaders—i. e., “Leaders, come 
here.” 

6. Three long blasts mean “Danger,” 
“Alarm,” “Look out.” 

7. A succession of alternating long and 
sharp blasts means “Mess call,” “Grub.” 

Any whistle signal should be instantly 
obeyed at the double—as fast as you can— 
no matter what other job you may be do- 
ing at the time. 


Gesture SicNaLs 


Something is lost and a scout is sent 
back for it. He picks up a handful of 
dust or other material and throws it in 
the air. This means “I have found it.” 

Doubled fist of right hand moved vigor- 
ously up and down above the head is the 


(Continued on page 81) - 












“They had to put 

their wall climbing 

drill to practical 
use.” 

























































Cuaprer XXIII 
Up the Mountain 


pany a breakfast of sweet potatoes, 
sago cakes, beans and fruit, they filled 
their water-bottles and bamboo carriers 
from the stream and their pockets with 
juicy oranges, pawpaws and mangosteens, 
and resumed their journey. They also 
carried a few sweet potatoes and beans 
for future meals and Dick longed to take 
a watermelon, but it was too large and 
heavy. 

Going through a gap in the fence beyond 
the orchard they re-entered the forest. 
The fence and the trees at the edge of 
the clearing were draped with orchids, 
but with the exception of some tiny, pink 
blossoms and some long spikes of golden- 
brown, spotted ones, that grew far above 


showy. 

Almost from the edge of the clearing 
the ground sloped steeply, and as they 
climbed up the woods became thinner, 
though the trees were still large. As the 
ground grew steeper, vegetation became 
thinner and smaller, and the big forest 
trees disappeared entirely. Rough, steep 
ledges of rock became more frequent. 
Often they had to go around for a con- 
siderable distance to find a place where 
they could climb up. This caused much 
delay, and the hot sun, which got a better 
chance at them now, made climbing tire- 
some work. Moreover, they not only had 
to struggle through low, bushy vegeta- 
tion, but the ground was cpvered knee- 
deep with mosses and decaying leaves, 
with jagged rocks cropping through here 
and there, 


ie was nearly noon when they came out 
from among scrubby bushes onto a 
steep, barren slope, with the summit, it 
seemed, only a short distance above them. 
As there was very likely no shelter at the 
summit from the burning sun, they de- 
cided to eat lunch before going farther. 
They built a fire on a ledge of rock and 
roasted their potatoes. The beans they 


the night before, as they did not wish to 
waste their scanty supply of water in 
cooking them. So they were put between 
layers of leaves in the hot ashes and heated 
through. They were not exactly baked 
beans, Rod said, just boiled beans warmed 
up. The juicy fruit was particularly ac- 
ceptable after their hard, hot climb. 


had brought with them had been boiled islands 
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In spite of the heat of mid-day, so 
eager were they to reach the top that they 
delayed but a short time before resuming 
their climb. Tall, coarse grass now took 
the place of shrubs. This grass only 
served to conceal the sharp stones and 
slag, remains from the days when the 
summit of the mountain had been an active 
voleano, and which made walking pain- 
ful and troublesome. A_ perpendicular 
ledge of rock had to be skirted until a 

ssible place of ascent was found. Even 
ere it was so steep that the boys had to 
put their wall-climbing drill to practical 
use to get up at all 

Beyond the ledge the grass almost en- 
tirely ceased, the mountain-side being cov- 
ered with a reddish clay paved with slag 
and small blocks of lava. The ground was 
very steep, and the loose slag and lava 
such uncertain footing that they were 
obliged to go on all fours, the rocks bruis- 
ing their legs and the sun beating merci- 
lessly down on them. 


As he neared the summit, Rod, who 


was ahead, felt a queer shivery sensation 


their heads, the flowers were not at all down his spine and a choking in his throat. 


He remembered having just such a feel- 
ing once when as a very small boy, he 
ran away, and, wandering off where he 
had never been before, climbed a hill to 
see what lay beyond. 

Rising to his feet he reached his hands 
up to the top of an almost perpendicular 
bit of rock wall and scrambled up. 


Cuaprer XXIV 


In a Volcano’s Crater 


ODERICK stood on the edge of a 

barren plateau of considerable ex- 
tent. Turning to look back, he caught 
his breath at the wonderful sight. The 
rich green of the dense forest extended 
beneath him down the mountain-side, be- 
yond, the ocean gleamed in the sun, and 
far off in the distance he could just barely 
discern a low-lying group of islands. For 
a moment he could think of nothing but 
the beauty of the view. Then a practical 
thought struck him and he scanned the 
horizon for a ship, but there was none in 
sight, only forest and sea and far-distant 


In a few minutes Dick joined him. Dick 
had intended to be the first to reach the 
top, but slipping on a rock that turned 
under him, he had slid back for some dis- 
tance and so been beaten by Rod. He 
was a little out of patience, for he loved 
to be first and hated defeat of any kind, 
but the sight that greeted his eyes put 
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all such selfish thoughts out of his head 
at once. 

The others, one by one, soon joined 
them. Karl had paused to help Harold 
and relieve him of some of the things he 
was carrying, adding them to his own load. 
So he came last. All were tired, panting 
and dripping with perspiration. The 
plateau appeared to be entirely without 
shade. Fortunately, however, a good 
breeze tempered the burning sun to some 
extent. 

Recovering breath from the climb, the 
explorers started across the plateau, eager 
to see what lay ahead of them. The ground 
here was of hard-baked clay sown with 
rocks. Occasional tufts of coarse, dried 
grass were the only vegetation. 

“What are those patches of yellowish 
stuff?” asked Fred as they proceeded 

“Smell of it,” suggested the scoutmaster. 

Fred bent down and put his nose close 
to a whitish-yellow coating on a large 


rock. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, choking; “sul- 
phur.” 

“Yes, sulphur from the volcano.” 

As they went on the sulphur incrusta- 
tions on ground and rocks increased. 
Holes and cracks in the hard ground be- 
came frequent. Suddenly a jet of steam 
burst out from a crevice at Dick’s feet, 
causing him to jump back quickly. He 
was coughing and spluttering when Dr. 
Cameron came up to him. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the latter. 
“That little geyser was showing off for 
your benefit.” 

“I thought the whole place was blow- 
ing up under my feet,” Dick exclaimed ; 
“and it smelled so it choked me.” 

“That’s the sulphur in it. The old 
mountain isn’t quite as dead as it looked.” 

They came across several of these little 
geysers issuing from cracks and holes, 
some of them very deep. As Fred was 
gazing down one crevice, trying to see 
what was at the bottom, a jet of steam 
rose so suddenly that he just escaped a 


bad scalding. 
A LITTLE ridge of clay and lava rocks 
lay in front of them. Dick, who was 
ahead now, scrambled up and stopped still. 
Then he turned and called back excitedly, 
“Hurry up back there. You can see right 
down into the inside of the old mountain.” 
The others hastened to join him and 
found themselves looking down into a deep 
hole, irregularly circular in form. The 
sides and bottom were incrusted with sul- 
phur, and near the centre was a pool. In 
the middle of this pool jets rose several 
feet high and a cloud of vapor hung 
over it. 
“The crater!” exclaimed Karl with un- 
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usual excitement for him. “I’ve always 
wanted to see one.” And he started, 
half-climbing, half-sliding down into the 
hole. 

“Is it safe, do you think?” asked Har- 
old, looking down rather doubtfully at 
the boiling pool and clouds of mist. 

“I’m going anyway,” and Dick plunged 
after Karl. 


“I don’t think there is any danger. Only 


be careful not to get burned by the hot 
water and steam,” the Doctor said, be- 
ginning to descend. 

Karl and Dick found the floor of the 
crater composed of sand strewn with lava 
blocks incrusted with sul- 
phur, and broken by oc- 
casional springs and jets of 
hot water. One curious 
sight was a small pool of 
liquid mud, colored blue, 
red and yellowish-white in 
patches from the salts and 
minerals it contained, and 
bubbling and boiling con- 
stantly. As he approached 
to examine it Karl felt the 
ground under his feet bend 
like thin ice. 

“Don’t go too close, 
Dick!” he said, retreating 
carefully, “or you'll go 
through.” 

“Oh, you’re too careful, 
old Caution,’ retorted 
Dick. “I want to see— 
wow!’ For just then his 
foot broke through the 
crust into the hot mud. He 
drew it out covered with 
mud above the ankle, and 
retreated in a hurry. 

“Smokerino!”’ he _ ex- 
claimed; “that mud’s hot. 
It almost burned my shoe.” 


FEW minutes later 
i Karl had an accident. 

He was examining a small 
jet of steam rising between 
rocks that were warm, al- 
most hot, to the touch. Sud- 
denly the geyser came up 
in a burst, scattering scald- 
ing spray all over him, 
burning his face and hands 
in several places and chok- 
ing him with its fumes. 

“Ouch!” cried the usually 
impassive lad; “that’s the 
first time I ever was glad I 
wore glasses. I’d_ have 
burned my eyes good I 
guess if they hadn’t been 
protected.” 

Fortunately his burns 
were slight, but for all that 
decidedly painful. Dick 
suggested he put mud on 
them to keep out the air 
and this relieved the sting somewhat. 

The sulphur fumes and other gases grew 
still more unpleasant as they approached 
the boiling pool. It was perhaps twenty 
feet across, with three or four jets in the 
centre rising five or six feet and throwing 
out showers of spray. Around this cen- 
tral pool was a strip of soft, boiling mud, 
lead color, with whitish patches. 

“That’s the way pitch boils,” said Rod, 
who with Fred had now caught up with 
Karl and Dick, “in little bubbles that 
burst.” 

A band of thicker mud, boiling up here 
and there in rings that were continually 
forming and disappearing, came next, and 


“Suddenly, however, dizzi- 
ness seized him 
almost pitched head first 
into the seething mass.” 


then rocks of lava and limestone. Rod, 
stooping down for something, laid his 
hand on one of these rocks but drew it 
back hastily. 

“It’s as hot as the inside of an oven!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Good place to roast potatoes,” sug- 
gested Dick. 


“Too much suiphur,” Karl objected. 


“They'd taste of the fumes.” 

The gases were indeed so strong, chok- 
ing and sickening here that the party, 
with the exception of Karl, did not stay 
long at the edge of the pool, but skirted 
it rapidly on their way across the crater. 





and he 


Karl, however, in his desire to examine 
the place, lingered and went as far out on 
the hot rocks as he dared. He stooped 
down to get a better view with his near- 
sighted eyes of the boiling mud which 
seemed different, he thought, from that in 
the other pools. Suddenly, however, dizzi- 
ness seized him and he almost pitched head 
first into the seething mass. Faint and 
sick he struggled to his feet with a great 
effort, staggered back several feet and fell 
to the ground. Rod, glancing back, hap- 
pened to see him fall, and with a shout to 
his father, started back on the run. Karl 
had not quite lost consciousness but was 
very sick and dizzy, and the Doctor and 


Rod had to carry him away from the pool. 
After a while he recovered sufficiently to 
go on with the others. 

From the other side of the pool a tiny 
stream issued through the mud and rocks. 
It was almost boiling hot where it left the 
pool and of a whitish color. The explor- 
ers followed it towards the other side of 
the crater. At first there was no vegeta- 
tion on its banks, but at a little distance 
from the crater wall clumps of scrubby 
grass began to appear along its edge. The 
water was still hot here, but contained 
less sulphur, though there was still enough 
left to make it very unpleasant as Dick 
found when he tasted it. 

Several more springs 
and jets of hot water and 
mud were passed before 
the side of the crater was 
reached. Here the little 
stream entered a deep cleft 
in the rocky wall and was 
lost to view. In spite of 
their interest in this curi- 
ous and wonderful place 
the boys were glad to climb 
up where the air was less 
saturated with unpleasant 
fumes, for every one was 
more or less sick to the 
stomach and Karl was still 
faint and dizzy. 


Cuapter XXV 
A Lake, a New Camp 


HEY continued their 
way across the plain, 
following the cleft through 
which the stream ran. 
Soon, however, a wide and 
deep chasm across their 
path forced them to turn 
to the right. As_ they 
neared the edge of the 
plateau another beautiful 
view of green forest and 
gleaming ocean spread out 
before them, and they 
could see plainly the island 
they had first noticed sev- 
eral weeks before. It was 
evidently small and very 
high and steep and, though 
they examined it carefully 
with Dr. Cameron’s glass, 
they could discover no 
signs of habitation, noth- 
ing but-a green mass 
surmounting _ precipitous 
rocks. Here, at the edge 
of the plateau, the chasm 
they had been following 
narrowed to a mere crevice 
which they jumped, easily. 
They then skirted the edge 
of the plain. Below them a perpendicular 
rock wall descended for at least fifty feet. 
“It’s lucky we didn’t come up this side,” 
said Fred.. “We never could have climbed 
up here.” 

As they went on the slope became more 
gradual. Presently they came in sight of 
another plateau a little distance farther 
down the mountain. 

“Hurrah, more fresh water!” cried Dick, 
for below them lay a small lake. The far- 
ther end was thinly wooded with scrubby 
trees. 

“I was just thinking,” the scoutmaster 
remarked, “that we couldn’t possibly get 
back to the plantation before dark. It is 
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nearly four now. We must find a place 
somewhere to camp for the night.” 


HE boys scrambled down the slope 
and crossed a stretch of sandy soil, 
covered with tufts of short, coarse grass 
interspersed with rocks. There were no 
trees at this end of the lake, only bushes 
and grass, and the beach was composed 
of sand and rocks. The level of the lake 
was evidently lower than the bottom of the 
crater, for the little stream, now almost 
free from sulphur, flowed into it. The 
course of the stream across the plain was 
distinctly marked by a line of shrubs and 
bushes. 

“This lake must rise a good many feet 
se in the rainy season,” said Karl, 
calling the others’ attention to the long, 
steeply shelving beach. 

“Yes,” the Doctor replied, “and it will 
probably be much lower before the dry 
season is over. It must be fed by springs, 
though, or it would have dried up before 
this. 

They found the water rather warm from 
the hot sun but with little trace of sulphur, 
so that it could be used for both drinking 
and cooking. At the other end where trees 
grew the shore was muddy, so they decided 
to camp here on the clean sand and rocks. 
They were all glad of a bath, and while in 
the water they noticed that there were 
many small fish. 

“We might catch some for supper if we 
only had hooks and lines,” said Harold. 

“I have some hooks in my knapsack,” 
Roderick answered. “I happened to think 
just before we started that we might want 
to fish in Rocky River, so I slipped them 
in.” 

“You're a living application of the Scout 
motto, ‘Be Prepared,” laughed Dick. 
“We can use bow-strings for lines and bits 
of potato for bait.” 

y soon had a good mess of little 
white fish which the scoutmaster thought 
would be good eating. The fish were a 
lucky find for there were only ten sweet 

tatoes, six sago cakes and some fruit left 
of their store of provisions. A potato, 
half a sago cake, a little fruit and plenty 
of fish was the ration for each one that 
night. The fish were of good flavor but 
somewhat soft, for the water was warm. 
The boys were too hungry, however, to be 
particular. 

During supper Rod, who had been silent 
for some time, suddenly remarked, “I wish 
we could raise a flag up there on the sum- 
mit as a signal to passing ships. Then one 
might come and take us off.” 

“We could easily cut a tree for a pole,” 
said Fred, “but what have we for a flag 
big enough to be seen from a distance? 
We can’t any of us spare our shirts or 
coats.” 

“That’s the trouble,” mused Rod. “I 
can’t think of anything we could use.” 

“How would a sleeping-mat do?” Dick 
suggested. “But we haven’t any rope ex- 
cept what’s left of the coil down at camp 
and that’s a long way off.” 

“We might use a bush-rope,” said Karl. 

“But there isn’t any nearer*than the 
thick woods down there.” 

“I know,” answered Karl quietly, “but 
we could get one and make another trip 
up here, couldn’t we? We don’t want to 
use our bow-strings, but it seems to me 
that we don’t want to let the slightest 
chance of rescue’ slip, either.” 

“That’s just what I think,” Roderick 
agreed, “and I’m in favor of going down 
to the plantation tomorrow, and then some 
of us coming back the next day and raising 


a flag, while the others wait at the clear- 
ing. Now that we know the way we can 
make the trip up and back in a day if we 
don’t linger. 

“I think that is a good plan,” the scout- 
master said, and, the others assenting, it 
was agreed upon. 

A watch-fire was built and by eight 
o'clock the boys stretched themselves out 
on their sleeping-mats on the sand under 
the clear, starry sky. Two to a blanket, 
the rubber blankets covered four, keeping 
off the dew effectually. The others had 
to be content with mat coverings. 

After breakfast Rod, Karl and the 
younger boys carried the flagpole to the 
upper plateau, while Dr. Cameron and 
Fred went hunting. 

Rounding the end of the lake and cross- 
ing the little stream, the hunters found 
that the plain narrowed, the grass became 
more plentiful and the bushes and shrubs 
thicker. On passing a shoulder of rock 
which jutted out from the steep slope into 
the plain, they came suddenly upon a 
wild ox grazing not more than fifty yards 
away. It raised its head and they dropped 
behind the rock. Hearing nothing more 
and seeing nothing to startle it, the animal 
resumed its grazing. 

The Doctor, peeping cautiously over the 
rock, took good aim and fired. The 
wounded animal jumped into the air with 
a bellow, but not being fatally hurt started 
to run, when Fred sacrificed one of his 

recious cartridges, hitting the ox in the 

ead and bringing it down. As the hunt- 

ers ran towards it they caught sight of a 
whole herd of bellowing cattle making off 
down a ravine. 

“We've killed their guard,” said the Doc~- 
tor. “These wild cattle usually feed in 
herds, stationing sentinels a little distance 
away to give warning of the approach of 
danger.” 

e ox, which was dead, was a handsome 
animal, blackish brown in color with a 
black head marked with white. Its 
straight, pointed horns sloping back over 
the neck and low hanging dewlap were 
more like those of an antelope than of an 
ox. 
“We can’t take the whole carcass with 
us,” said the Doctor. “But we'll cut out 
the best parts.” And he went to work 
to remove the skin. 

The best parts of the meat were cut off, 
wrapped in green leaves and in pieces of 
the hide and distributed among the boys to 
be carried in their knapsacks. They then 
climbed to the upper plateau and began 


the return journey. 
:* was nearly two o’clock when they 
arrived at the clearing and the boys, 
who were famished, were obliged to stay 
their stomachs with bananas until Fred and 
Bobby got dinner ready. The beef did not 
prove to be so very tough, as the ox was a 
young one, and it certainly tasted good. 
They made away with large quantities, 
together with sweet potatoes, boiled beans, 
cucumbers and watermelon. 


Carrer XXVI 
Lost in the Porest 

rr after sunrise Roderick and Karl 

started on their trip up the mountain. 
Dr. Cameron had intended to go with them, 
but his ankle was too lame to permit him. 
Making better speed than on the day be- 
fore, the boys ‘reached the summit a few 
minutes before noon. The sun was fright- 
fully hot and they were dripping with per- 
spiration, so, as there was no shelter here, 
they decided to raise their flag as quickly 


as possible, 


Digging a hole in the hard-baked ground 
with only an axe and their jack-knives for 
tools was hard work, but they finally got 
the pole planted firmly, bracing it with 
guy-ropes attached to stakes they had 
made the night before and had brought 
with them. As they had no pulleys they 
could not make a proper rigging, but were 
obliged to tie the mat flag to the pole. 
They had cut three grooves for this pur- 
pose, and after the staff was in place Rod 
climbed it and fastened the mat on at 
half-mast. 

“It ought to be upside down,” he said, 
“but it hasn’t any up or down to it, so 
half-mast is the nearest to a distress sig- 
nal we can get.” 

It took more than an hour to get the 
flag up, but as there was no shelter here 
they decided to go back down to the for- 
est’s edge to eat their lunch. 

“It looks to me,” said Rod, as he stood 
at the edge of the plateau, “as if there was 
a gully or something of the sort over there 
to the right. Let’s go over and perhaps we 
can find a better place to get down.” 

Ten minutes’ walk brought them to the 
place he had noticed, a gully or rift in the 
mountain-side that formed a natural path 
where the difficulties of getting down were 
much less. 

Where vegetation began the growth was 
at first so scrubby that they were obliged 
to go some distance before the trees be- 
came large and thick enough to afford 
shelter from the burning sun. 

“I never was so hot in my life,” ex- 
claimed Rod as they dropped down on the 

round. “Don’t you think it’s worse up 
con than it was yesterday? My head and 
eyes are aching from the sun.” 

“Yes, there isn’t nearly as much wind 
and that makes the sun seem worse.” 

They hadbrought their lunch ready to 
eat as they did not want to spend any time 
in cooking. 

“Isn’t that another brush-turkey’s nest 
over there?” said Karl, as they resumed 
their journey; he recognized it because 
Dr. Cameron had shown them one recently. 

“It certainly is. Let’s get some eggs for 
supper—look there,” as they approached 
the mound, “there’s a turkey at work.” 

A dark-brown bird, more like a medium- 
sized hen than a turkey, was scratching in- 
dustriously with its long, curved claws, 
making the leaves and rubbish fly in a 
shower. The boys watched until she had 
finished her task of covering her egg and 
had hopped off through the undergrowth. 
Then they went up to the mound, and, pok- 
ing around in it, took out half a dozen 
eggs. Catching sight of another mound a 
little way off they visited that and took 
out four more eggs. They wrapped them 
in leaves and moss and stowed them away 
in their knapsacks. As they were leaving 
the second mound Karl called Rod’s atten- 
tion to a big fig-tree a little distance 
away. 

“That’s the queerest one we've seen yet,” 
he said. “Can’t we go and look at it? It 
won’t take but a minute.” 

The gnarled roots of the fig covered a 
large extent of ground. They spread out 
from the trunk in great sheets, separatin 
into rootlets which writhed and twist 
over and around one another in an in- 
extricable tangle. The boys walked around 
the tree, spending more time than they 
realized in examining this freakish growth. 
The forest here was thicker and they were 
evidently on a ledge or plateau, for the 
ground was quite flat instead of sloping. 


(Continued in September Boys’ Lare) 














The Reward 


of 
Daring 


A Billy Topsail Story 


Py NORMAN DUNCAN 





Tuer are lots of boys in the world who 
lead lives very different from our 
own—some of them in strange, far-away 
places. For instance, there is ‘Billy Top- 
sail.” Do you know him? Surely, you 
must, for Norman Duncan has written two 
books about him; one, “The Adventures of 
Billy Topsail,’’ and the other, “Billy Topsail 
and Company.” Now along comes another 
book, “Billy Topsail, M.D.,” and how for- 
tunate we are to be able to give you some 
chapters of the book before it is published, 
thanks to the publishers, the Fleming H. 
Revell Company of New York City. 





Labrador. One day there passed 

through his town a great and good 
physician, Dr. Luke, who promised by an 
operation to cure him. But he must go to 
the hospital. With Billy Topsail in charge 
of the dog sled, the two boys started on 
their journey over the ice to “Our Har- 
bour,” where Dr. Luke’s hospital was. On 
the way, they ran into a snow storm, but 
worst of all the dogs mutinied under 
Cracker, their leader, a half wolf. When 
the rations ran out, the ravenous dogs 
made the situation most desperate. 


"Tiare BRISK was a lame boy in 


CHAPTER I. 


A Desperate Expedient. 

Syn BRISK kept watch for a skiff 

from Our Harbour or Come-Again 
Bight. He depended for the inspiration 
of this rescue on his mother’s anxious love 
and sagacity. She would leave nothing to 
the indifferent dealings and cold issue of 
chance; it was never “more by good luck 
than good conduct” with her, ecod! 

“I knows my mother’s ways!” he sobbed, 
and he repeated this many times as the 
gray day drew on and began to fail. “I 
tells you, Billy, I knows my mother’s 
ways!” 

And they were not yet beyond sight of 
the coast. Scotchman’s Breakfast of 
Ginger Head was a wee white peak against 
the drab of the sky in the southwest; and 
the ragged line of cliffs running south and 
east was a long, thin ridge on the horizon 





where the cottages of Walk Harbour and 
Our Harbour were. 

No sail fluttered between—a sail might 
be confused with the color of the ice, how- 
ever, or not yet risen into view; but by 
and by, when the misty white circle of the 
sun was dropping low, the boy gave up 
hope, without yielding altogether to de- 
spair. There would be no skiff along that 
day, said he; but there would surely be a 
sail to-morrow, never fear—Skipper Thom- 
as and a Tight Cove crew. 

In the light airs the floe had spread. 
There was more open water than there 
had been. Fragments of ice had broken 
from the first vast pans into which 
Schooner Bay ice had been split in the 
break-up. These lesser, lighter pans moved 
faster than the greater ones; and the wind 
from the north—blown up to a steady 
breeze by this time—was driving them 
slowly south against the windward edge of 
the more sluggish fields in that direction. 

At sunset—the west was white and fros- 
ty—a small pan caught Billy Topsail’s eye 
and instantly absor his attention. It 
had broken from the field on which they 
were marooned and was under way on a 
diagonal across a quiet lane of black water, 
towards a second great field lying fifty 
fathoms or somewhat less to the south. 

Were Billy Topsail and the boy aboard 
that pan the wind would ferry them away 
from the horrible menace of the dogs. It 
was a small pan—an area of about four 
hundred square feet; yet it would serve. 
It was not more than fifteen fathoms dis- 
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“Back, you, Cracker! 


Back, you, Smoke!” 








tant. Billy could swim that far—he was 
pretty sure he could swim that far, the 
endeavor being unencumbered; but the 
boy—a little fellow and a cripple—could 
not swim at all. 

Billy jumped up. 

“We've got t’ leave this pan,” said he, 
“an’ forthwith too.” 

“Have you a notion, b’y?” 

Billy laid off his seal-hide overjacket. 
He gathered up the dogs’ traces—long 
strips of seal leather by means of which 
the dogs had drawn the komatik, a strip 
to a dog; and he began to knot them to- 
gether—talking fast the while to distract 
the boy from the incident of peculiar peril 
in the plan. 

The little pan in the lane—said he— 
would be a clever ferry. He would swim 
out and crawl aboard. It would be no 
trick at all. He would carry one end of 
the seal-leather line. Teddy Brisk would 
retain the other. Billy pointed out a ridge 
of ice against which Teddy Brisk could 
brace his sound leg. They would pull, then 
—each against the other; and presently the 
little pan would approach and lie along- 
side the big pan—there was none too much 
wind for that—and they would board the 
little pan and push off, and drift away 
with the wind, and leave the dogs to make 
the best of a bad job. 

It would be a slow affair, though—haul- 
ing in a pan like that; the light was fail- 
ing too—flic':ering out like a candle end— 
and there must be courage and haste—or 
failure, 
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Teddy Brisk at once discovered the in- 
terval of danger to himself. 

“I'll be left alone with the dogs!” he 
objected. 

“Sure, b’y,” Billy coaxed; “but then you 
see——” 4 

“I won’t stay alone!” the boy sobbed. 
He shrank from the direction of the dogs 


towards Billy. At once the dogs attended. 
“I’m sired. t’ stay alone!” he screamed. 
“No, no!” 


“And we don’t leave this pan,” Billy 
scolded, “we'll be gobbled up in the night.” 

That was not the immediate danger. 
What confronted the boy was an imme- 
diate attack, which he must deal with 
alone. 

“No! No! No!” the boy persisted. 

“Ah, come, now——” 

“That Cracker knows I’m a cripple, 
Billy. He'll turn at me. I can’t keep un 
off.” 
Billy changed front. 

“Who’s skipper here?” he demanded. 

“You is, sir.” 

“Is you takin’ orders or isn’t you?” 

The effect of this was immediate. 
boy stopped his clamor. 

“] is, sir,” said he. 

“Then stand by.” 

“Aye, sir!”—a sob and a sigh. 


The 


T was to be bitter cold work in the 

wind and water. Billy Topsail com- 
pleted his preparations before he began to 
strip. ‘He lashed the end of the seal- 
leather line round the boy’s waist and put 
the club in his hand. : 

All this while he gave directions; the 
boy was to face the dogs; he was not to 
turn around for hints of Billy’s progress 
or to be concerned at all with that; he 
was not to lose courage; he was to feint 
and scold; he was to let no shadow of fear 
cross his face—no tremor of fear must 
touch his voice; he was not to yield an 
inch; he was not to sob and cover his eyes 
with his hands—in short, he was to mind 
his own task of keeping the dogs away and 
leave Billy to accomplish his. 

And the boy answered: “Yes, sir!” and 
“Aye, sir!” and “Very well, sir !’—like an 
old hand of the coast. 

It was stimulating. Billy Topsail was 
heartened. He determined privately that 
he would not turn to look back—that if 
the worst came to the worst, and he could 
manage to do so, he would jerk the lad 
into the water and let him 
drown. The snarling tumult 
of the onset would warn 
him when the worst had 
come to the worst. 

And then he stripped 
stark naked, quickly stowed 
away his clothes in the 
midst of the boy’s dogskin 
robes, tied the end of the 
seal-leather line round his 
waist, and ran to the edge 
of the pan. 

“If you drowns—”"the boy 
began. . 

“Keep them dogs off!” 
Ply Topsail roared. “I'll 
not drown!” 

He slipped into the water 
and struck out. 


CHAPTER II. 


Alone! 
Y this time the sun was 
touching the cliffs of 
shore. . It was a patch of 


What was the man up to? When 


struggling white light in the dreary gray 
color of the west. It would drop fast. 
In his punt, in summer weather, wonder- 
ing all the while at the acceleration of this 
last descent, Teddy Brisk had often paused 
to watch the sun fall and flicker out of 
sight. It had seemed to fall beyond the 
rim of the world, like a ball. 

“She tumbles through the last foot or 
two!” he had determined. 

In a little while the sun would be gone. 
Now the sky was overcast and scowling. 
In the east it was already dusk. The 
cloudy black sky in the east caught no 
light from the feeble sun. Presently every- 
where it would be dark. It had turned 
colder too. The wind from the north was 
still blowing up—a nipping gray wind 
which would sweep the floe and hamper the 
manipulation of the little pan towards 
which the naked Billy Topsail was striving. 

And the wind lifted the dry snow and 
drove it past Teddy Brisk’s feet in swirl- 
ing wreaths. The floe was smoking, the 
boy thought. Before long the snow would 
rise higher and envelop him. And he 
thought that when Billy reached the little 
pan, and stood exposed and dripping in 
the blast, he would be very cold. It would 
take a long time, too, to haul the little 
pan across the lane of water. 

It will be recalled that Teddy Brisk was 
ten years old. He stood alone. He knew 
the temper of the dogs. Billy Topsail was 
out of reach. The burden of fear had 
fallen on the boy—not on Billy. The boy 
had been in a panic; yet he was not now 
even afraid. Duty occupied him. He had 
no time for reflection. The hazard of the 
quarter of an hour to come, however, was 
clear to him. Should he fail to keep off 
the dogs through every moment of that 
time, he would be torn to death before 
Billy could return to his rescue. 

Should Billy Topsail fail to reach the 
pan—should Billy go down midway—he 
would surely be devoured. 

And Billy Topsail was no swimmer to 
boast of. Teddy knew that. He had heard 
Billy tell of it. Billy could keep afloat— 
could achieve a slow, splashing progress. 

That was true. Billy’s chance of win- 
ning the pan was small. But Teddy was 
Labrador born and bred. What now com- 
manded his fear was Billy’s orders to duty. 
Obedience to a skipper was laid on all 
men. It must be instant and unfailing in 
an emergency. Billy was in command. 
He was responsible, It was for the boy to 





he stood naked in 
the dogs were uneasy. 


obey. That was the teaching of his 
habitat. 
Consequently Teddy Brisk’s terror 


yielded and he stood fast. 


HEN Billy began to strip, the dogs 
were disturbed. What was the man 
up to? What was this? Queer proceed- 
ing this! It was a trick. When he stood 
naked in the wind the dogs were uneasy. 
When he went into the water they were 
alarmed. They withdrew. Cracker and 
Smoke ran to the water’s edge and stared 
at Billy—keeping half an eye on the boy 
meantime. It troubles a dog to see a 
man in the water. Smoke whined. Cracker 
growled and crouched to leap after Billy. 
He could easily overtake and drown Billy. 
Teddy went at Cracker and Smoke with 
his club. 

He screamed at them: 

“Back, you, Cracker! Back 
Smoke !” 

The dogs responded to this furious au- 
thority. They scurried away and rejoined 
the others. Teddy taunted them. He 
laughed at the pack, challenged it—crutch 
under his arm and club swinging in his 
right hand. He taunted the dogs by name 
—Cracker and Smoke and Tucker. This 
bewildered the dogs. They were infinitely 
suspicious. The boy hobbled at them in a 
rage, a few feet forth—the seal-leather line 
round his waist limited him—and defied 
them. They retreated. 

When Teddy returned to the edge of the 
field they sat regarding him in amazement 
and renewed suspicion. In this way, for a 
time, the boy kept the dogs at a distance 
—by exciting their surprise and suspicion. 
It sufficed for a space. The dogs were 
curious. They were entertained. What 
was strange in the behavior of the quarry, 
moreover, was fearsome to the dogs. It 
indicated unknown resources. The dogs 
waited. 

Presently Teddy could devise no new 
startling gestures. He was never silent— 
he was never still; but his fantastic antics, 
growing familiar and proving innocuous, 
began to fail of effect. Something else— 
something out of the way and unexpected 
—amust be done to distract and employ the 
attention of the dogs. They were aware 
of Billy Topsail’s absence—they were cun- 
ning cowards and they would take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

_ The dogs began to move—to whine and 
circle and toss their heads. Teddy could 
see the concerted purpose 
take form. It was as though 

q they were conspiring to- 
gether. He was fully aware 
of what impended. They 
were coming! he thought; 
and they were coming in a 
moment. It was an attack 


you, 





agreed on. They were to 
act as a pack. 
They advanced. It was 
| tentative and slow. They 
paused. 
| _ They came closer. Teddy 
| brandished his club and re- 


viled them in shrill screams. 
The dogs paused again. 
They crouched then. Cracker 
was in the lead. The boy 
| hated Cracker. 


CHAPTER III. 

i The Reward of Daring. 
aor <i TRIPPED down, at first 
on the field, Billy Top- 

the wind sail would not yield to the 

(Continued on page 36) 































In the 


Scout Cave 


“All Kinds of Fun” 


By the CAVE SCOUT 
ar 








THOUGHT at first we'd have our talk 
I outdoors again this month, but there’s 

a big old thunder storm coming up in 
the southwest so I guess we’d better get 
into the Cave where we won’t get wet 
Pretty tight squeeze, isn’t it? Guess I'll 
have you fellows bring some picks and 
shovels next time and make the Cave a lit- 
tle bigger. 

Just before you came in I was thinking 
about a talk I had the other day with a 
boy who said he didn’t want to be a scout. 
Doesn’t sound reasonable, does it? But 
it’s a fact just the same. I’ve known boys 
who didn’t like ice cream and chocolate 
cake, too. You find these queer fellows 
once in awhile. 

Well, I asked this boy why he didn’t 
want to be a scout. 

“Oh, you’ve got to obey a lot of laws,” 
he said, “and you’ve always got some- 
body bossing you around and when there’s 
a convention in town you have to meet 
trains and pack suitcases for the visitors, 
and you have to do a lot of studying on 
first aid and signaling. Oh, it’s too much 
bother to be a scout. I want to have some 
fun.” 

Then I asked him what his idea of fun 
was, anyway. 

“Oh, I'll do just whatever I please, and 
fool around and go places. [Ill find a lot 
of fun all right.” 


UT I’m not so sure he will find a lot 

of fun. There’s a funny thing about 

fun. You don’t find fun, you just 
have it. 

“Well, Mr. Cave’ Scout, what is fun 
anyway?” 

That’s some question, all right. If you 
put it up to some college professors they’d 
write a book on it. But let’s all take a 
whack at it and see what we can get 
out of it. 

How’s this for a starter? “Fun is 
doing something that makes you happy.” 

“How about drinking booze, that seems 
to make some folks feel happy?” 

Yes, but booze gives people headaches 
and spoils their health and takes away 
their chances of having fun in the future. 
That happy feeling is all a fake. Any- 
thing that does you harm isn’t real fun. 
So we'll have to add a little to our def- 
inition. “Fun is doing something that 
makes you happy and doesn’t do you any 
harm.” 

“Yes, but how are we going to tell 
which things are going to make us happy 
and do us no harm, and which are not?” 

Well, there is something inside of most 


of us that gives us a good tip in most 
cases. It works better with some people 
than with others. It would work. better 
with all of us if we’d use it more. Haven’t 
you often noticed that when you start to 
do a certain thing you have a queer, un- 
comfortable feeling inside of you that 
makes you hesitate? When you get a 
hunch like that it’s a pretty good rule to 
pay serious attention to it. Nobody knows 
exactly what that feeling is, but most 
people call it “conscience.” 


Bin this feeling only gives us tips on 
things it would be unwise for us to do. 
It doesn’t tell us what we should do. We 
have to use our “beans” a little there. 

The things that give us the most fun 
in the long run are things that we not 
only enjoy doing, but that do us some good. 
That’s why Scouting is such good stuff. 
I tell you I’m glad I am a scout, boys, 
it’s such a lot of fun. There’s music in 
thet sentence. Get it? 


I’m glad I am a scout, boys, 
It’s such a lot of fun; 

It’s such a lot of fun, boys, 
It’s such a lot of fun; 

I’m glad I am a scout, boys, 
It’s such a lot of fun. 


Maybe somebody can suggest a tune 
for it. 

On the level, I don’t think any boys 
have so much fun as scouts. For the fun 
scouts have is the right kind of fun. It 
never “leaves a bad taste in your mouth,” 
as the saying s. And in nine cases 
out of ten it helps somebody else, and 
that’s about the best part of it. 

Let’s look at the complaints of this boy 
who doesn’t want to be a scout because 
he thinks it won’t be any fun, and see if 
we can’t show him where he is off his 
trolley. 

First of all, he kicks about having to 
“obey a lot of laws.” He seems to think 
that somebody is going to come along and 
beat him up with a club if he breaks a 
law. He evidently doesn’t know that a 
scout takes an oath to obey the scout law 
of his own free will, and that a scout lives 
up to the law because he wants to, not be- 
cause he’s got to. And he'll bump into 
laws enough, in this world. I'd like to 
see him get away from the law of gravi- 
tation, for instance, wouldn’t you? The 
whole world is oe laws—but I like the 
Scout Law best of all because I can accept 
it of my own free will. Besides, nearly 
200,000 other boys in the United States 
alone have found this law good enough 
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for them, so I guess it’s good enough for 


me. 
i Boer he objects to always “having 

somebody bossing you around.” He 
doesn’t know the first principle of team- 
work, and he’s missing the fun of working 
with others to accomplish some definite 
result. He’s going to have a lot of trou- 
ble in this world if he doesn’t learn to do 
teamwork. It is almost impossible to “go 
it alone” in this day and age. Wherever 
people work together there must be a 
“boss”—but I’d rather call him a “leader” 
as we name our patrol leaders in the Boy 
Scout Movement. The idea is not to have 
somebody “bossing you around” but to 
have somebody to direct the work so that 
things can be done quickly and without 
confusion. Most people must learn to 
follow instructions beforé they know 
enough to give them. And in Scouting 
every fellow is given a chance to work 
up to a place as a leader if he has the 
right stuff in him. 

Next this boy kicks about carrying 
baggage for convention visitors. He's 
missing here about the best fun there is in 
Scouting—doing good turns for others. 

A few days ago I was talking with a 
scoutmaster from Philadelphia who had 
charge of the scouts who assisted in th2 
messenger service at the big advertising 
convention. 

“Those boys were the best fellows I 
ever saw,” he said. “They were on the 
job from early in the morning until late 
in the afternoon and every one full of 
pep and eager to do anything required 
of him. They must have been tired for 
it was hot weather and hard work but 
when I asked for volunteers late in the 
afternoon to do evening work, every last 
one of those boys responded. I teil you 
I was proud of them.” 

Now, I'll just leave it to you fellows 
to say whether or not those Philadel hia 
boys enjoyed their chance to do something 
for their city in helping to entertain its 
visitors. If you ask them, I’ll bet my last 
red cent bee | will tell you it was fun. 

Last of all, this boy who doesn’t want 
to be a scout objects to studying first aid 
and signaling. Oh, these foolish objec- 
tions are hardly worth talking about! But 
it does make me feel sorry to see this 
boy looking for fun and passing up Scout- 
ing which is his one best bet. Any boy 
who can’t find fun in Scouting had better 
see a doctor for there must be something 
serious the matter with him. 


UT haven’t you noticed that some 

scouts have a great deal more fun 
than others? I believe the scouts who 
have the most fun are those who work 
hardest. 

“Now then, you don’t mean to tell us 
that work is fun, do you, Mr. Cave 
Scout?” ; 

Of course, work is fun. The most suc- 
cessful men I know are those who get 
the most fun out of their work. They 
have lots of fun doing things and get- 
ting things done. There isn’t a more suc- 
cessful man in the country than Thomas 
Edison, and he gets so much fun out of 
his work that he stays with it fifteen or 
sixteen hours a day and almost never 
takes a vacation. Take these loafers who 
spend three-fourths of their time hanging 
around poolrooms and leaning against 
7 ag poles on street corners, do you 
think they are having any real fun? Ys 
any fellow with an ounce of gumption in 


(Continued on page 88) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


A Chummy Talk on Various 


Subjects and a Story About a Primitive Meal in 
the Wilderness. 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


ELLO boys! The 
H Duffel Bag man is 
up to his ears in 
buckskins, moccasins, 
blankets and other equip- 
comprising his own 
Duffel Bag, for tomorrow 
morning he starts for his 
Out-Door School at Lake 
Teedyuskung, Pike Coun- 
ty, Pa. However, hé has 
stopped work long 
enough to talk with the 
Editor over the telephone 
and incidentally give his 
message for the Duffel 
Bag readers. 

Relative to those wit- 
sharpeners and woodcraft 
problems which I pre- 
sented in the Duffel Bag several months 

, we have received an interesting bunch 
of letters. The reason I have not men- 
tioned this before is because the scouts 
are so slow in sending in their answers. 
The letters still come straggling in and I 
didn’t know just what to do. 

That one about finding water on a des- 
ert seems to have stumped many boys. 
One boy wrote that he would obtain water 
by walking to the nearest driven well. 
Imagine anyone getting water on the Sa- 
hara desert by driving a well! Other 
scouts compiled long lists of all the snakes 
—evidently taken in chunks from a book 
on snakes. But, nevertheless, we were all 
greatly pleased with the replies, not be- 
cause some distorted fact, but because 
they showed a real interest in the out- 
doors and in woodcraft. 

While I am speaking on the telephone 
there is a crow teaching its young in a 
nest "way up in an old oak tree in front 
of this house here in Flushing. The dis- 
tressing part about this interesting inci- 
dent is that the old crow is feeding the 
young crows on little birds taken from 
‘nests of other birds in the neighborhood. 
But we are thankful that almost all of 





knotty problems. At 
such times you’ve just got 
to think. 

Just now I am re- 
minded of a day when 
Arthur Rice, Bow-Ar- 
row Joe Nipton and the 
National Scout Commis- 
sioner were “somewhere” 
northwest of Lake St. 
John in the unexplored 
section of Canada. We 
had a handful of tea 
mixed with old bread 
crumbs, tobacco and bits 
of sticks, etc., and two or 
three hard lumps of old 
bread, two weeks old. 
No salt, no butter, no 
sugar, no _ knives, no 
forks, no spoons, no cooking utensils, 
no meant, but—lots of room, air, and 
water, also some matches. 

We were hungry. We caught some 
trout. We made a box of birch bark, 
held it together with skewers and filled it 
with spring water. We built a fire, set 
the birch bark box over the hot coals, 
boiled the water! Put in the tea, toasted 
the trout black to give them flavor, burnt 
the bread black so that it would not break 
our teeth, and then, ai the foot of a water- 
fall with a solemn lonely lake in front of 
us, we ate our primitive dinner with a 
relish and an appetite, the memory of 
which makes my mouth water. We drank 
the tea without sugar and gave thanks to 
the “Great Mystery” for it 

Well, I can just about feel that my 
lunch is ready—I know you fellows will 
let me out now because I haven’t had any- 
thing to eat since a very early breakfast 
this morning. 

My lunch will taste bully, you bet, but 
it won’t compare with the burnt bread, 
burnt trout and tea we had on the shores 
of that un-named lake in that un-mapped 
country. 

May the Great Mystery put sunshine in 





these birds are sparrows, and we can well your hearts. 


be rid of many of them—sparrows will 
not be missed. 

This morning I was awakened at day- 
light by loud chattering from the direc- 
tion of the front lawn. Going to the win- 
dow I discovered that the old crow was 
engaged in violent dispute with a gra 
squirrel. What they were saying 

‘ couldn’t tell—but if I could, I would be 
reluctant to do so because we all know 
Boys’ Lire to be highly respectable. 

It may interest you to know that I just 

t in from the woods last week after a 
brief camping sojourn. One day it started 
to rain while I was hiking alone through 
the wilderness. Being six miles from 
camp, I had to walk through the drip- 
ping underbrush, but even so I saw wild 
duc blue-birds, hawks, baldheaded 
eagles, wrens and thrushes. I should like 
to say something about th.se subjects of 
the feathery kingdom but shall wait until 
the end of the season. 

Sometimes when you’re out in the wilder- 
mess you get up against some pretty 


howf sed 


Bigger, Better Handbook Now Ready 
HE new edition of the Handbook 
for Boys is now ready—bigger, 
brighter and better in every way 

than ever before. 

This is news that thousands of scouts 
have been waiting for because we have 
been out of handbooks for some time. It 
is such a popular volume that it is almost 
impossible to keep up with the demand. 
Since it was first published in 1910, over 
700,000 copies of the book have been sold. 
The edition which has just come from the 
press consists of 100,000 copies. 

This: new edition, the fourteenth, is by 
far the best ever published. It has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date 
and a number of important new features 
have been added, 


First of all the size has been increased 
from 482 to 512 pages in order to accom- 
modate the new material. : 

The most important change has been in 
Chapter 2 on Woodcraft and Wood Lore 
which has been almost entirely rewritten. 
The work on this new chapter has been 
done by some of the best known natural- 
ists and woodcraft experts in the coun- 
try. Everyone of the writers is an au- 
thority on his particular subject. These 
writers are: Edward F. Bigelow, Daniel 
Carter Beard, Frederick K. V.reeland, C. 
L. Smith, Dr. Walter Hough,: H. H. 
McChesney, Garrett P. Serviss, Vera K. 
Charles, George B. Sudworth, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday. 

Another important feature of the new 
edition is the increased number of illus- 
trations. Scores of new photographs and 
drawings have been added and the new 
edition contains nearly 400 illustrations 
which have never been used before. 

One chapter that all scouts will be es- 
pecially interested in is “Wild Animals 
Every Scout Should Know,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zoological Park. This article de- 
scribes animals in every part of the coun- 
try, so that the book will be valuable to 
scouts in their work no matter in what 
state they may live. Special emphasis is 
placed on- conservation of wild life and 
practical things that scouts can do to help 
in this great cause. 

Dan Beard has contributed a chapter 
on “Signs, Symbols and Signals,” a por- 
tion of which is reproduced in another 
part of this number of Boys’ Lire. 

The material on signalling has been com- 
pletely revised through the co-operation 
of the United States Signalling Corp. It 
contains the very latest information on 
the subject and has been given the ap- 

roval of the Chief Signal Officer of the 

Jnited States. 

In response to numerous requests, those 
long lists of books in the old Handbook 
have been omitted and the space has been 
filled with bright, interesting new ma- 
terial. 

The new book also contains complete 
information about the new merit badge 
of Safety First and a great deal of in- 
formation on the great Safety First 
Movement which has developed so remark- 
ably during the past few years. 

The chapter on games has been given a 
thorough overhauling. The best of the old 
games have been retained and a number 
of brand new ones, with suitable illustra- 
tions, have been added. 

We feel that we can say nothing about 
the new Handbook more effective than 
the comment of a scout who looked it 
over carefully and then exclaimed: “It’s 
a jim-dandy!” We know that thousands 
of other scouts will agree with him when 
end have seen this bigger, better Hand- 


Our Forest Waste 


In the forests of the United States, it 
has been calculated, as much wood as is 
used is destroyed by fire, and as much 
more is wasted by faulty lumbering. So 
we really get only a third of the produci 
that belongs to us. How far we are from 
managing our timber supply efficiently ap- 
pears from the fact that the Government 
reservations a on the average, twelve 
cubic feet of wood a year on each acre. 
But the national forests of Saxony average 
ninety-three !—Guide to Nature, 
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dt VWVhat Boy Scouts are Doing 


Suggestive Notes Containing Hints 
For the “Other Fellow” 








, O some people vacation time means 
E doing nothing. To others it means 

doing worse than that. To a scout 
it means the biggest opportunity of the 
year for doing something worth while. 
From the thousands of items gathered from 
around the world, those which appear 
here have been selected as suggesting what 
other scouts may do, this month. 





Prevent the Drowning Parties 


HE drowning season is here. Louis 
I Stewart of troop 1, Pleasantville, 
New Jersey, pulled a boy out of the 
water on Thursday afternoon, June 28. 
Without his assistance the boy would un- 
doubtedly have been lost. Wideawake 
scouts will be busy during vacation pre- 
venting these accidents by timely instruc- 
tion, 





Bushido | 


HE Japan Chronicle of May 28 has 

I an account of the Kobe boy scouts’ 
breakfast. The scouts had pledged 
themselves to cook breakfast for eight girls 
on the recreation ground on the morning of 
May 27. It rained. Nevertheless, both 
the girls and the scouts were there. The 
girls had a high and dry position on the 
gymnasium veranda. The scouts had to 
do their cooking in “hibachi,” down below 
in the rain. A _ hibachi is an earthen 
brazier or fire box. The breakfast con- 


sisted of porridge, eggs, bread and butter 
and tea. 
tea over the hand of a lady instead of 
into her cup, but she assured him in 
Japanese that it did not burn at all. The 
paper says that one of the eggs had a 
chicken inside and that the bird flew away 
before they had time to make chicken 
curry. The scouts who started out with 
the idea that the girls only nibbled on 
cakes, cookies and candy for sustenance, 
returned much wiser. 


The Water Wagon 


NOVEL stunt was done by Troop 
A 83 of West Hoboken, New Jersey, 

in connection with the Memorial Day 
parade. A trek cart was loaded with 
bottles of spring water and the bicycle 
squad, operating from the cart as a base, 
served the water in sanitary individual 
cups to the Veterans and others in the 
parade. Another division of the troop 
took charge of the reviewing stand and 
still another erected a hospital tent at the 
cemetery where the parade ended, 


A Melting Pot Troop in Syria 
HE United States is not the only 


I country where different races mingle. 
An Albanian scout sends some inter- 


(Continued on page 19) 


Report of National Court of Honor 


June, 1916 
HONOR MEDALS 


An honor medal is a national honor and is 


awarded only by the National Council. A 
bronze medal is awarded to a scout who has 
saved life where risk is involved; a silver medal 


is awarded to a scout who has saved life with 
considerable risk to himself, and a gold medal 
is awarded to a scout who has gravely endan- 
gered his own life in saving that of another. 


Willie Stamps (Bronze) West Blockton, Ala. 
LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


Letters of Commendation are awarded to 
Scouts who save life under such circumstances 
hat their own safety is not endangered. 


Hubert Laird Jessup, Iowa 
EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 


Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 


Badges. 
Paul B. Kin Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edward E. Parsons Baltimore, Md. 
John B. Starkweather Boston, Mass. 
Hall Marmon Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles Ballard Springfield, Mass. 
J. Brownie Wadsworth LaPorte, Tex. 

Yew Haven, Conn, 


Clifford M. Myers 
Rochert Mitchell Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, aaa health and public 


health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 

Earl A. Burt Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vernon Olsen Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carl Kuntz Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wallace J. Winspear Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. Schranke Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edward F. Mimmack Buffalo, N. Y. 
John James Wear Buffalo, N. Y. 
Paul B. King Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mastern Block Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cheldon Stainton Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cecil A. Manchester Buffalo, N. Y. 
Myron W. Levy Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nelson W. Barrett Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lorrel L. Nichols Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. W. Florence Paterson, Sp: 
Desmond Foland Catskill, N. Y. 
Alfred J. Case Newcastle, Cal. 
Orin Hedberg Ithaca, N. Y. 

LeRoy Pritchard Ithaca, N. Y. 

William Behn St. Louis, Mo. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Benjamin Atkinson 
ohn H. Schaefer 
dward E. Parsons 


W. H. Collins Austin, Tex. 

H. A. Miller Austin, Tex. 
Edward Evans Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilfred R. Price Rochester, N. Y. 
Logan L. LaMarche Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Austin, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
West Orange, N. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
ilmington, Del. 
LaPorte, Tex: « 
New Havyen;-Conn. 
Norfolk, Va,, 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
ew. Bédford, Mass. 
Rockaway, N. J. 
Detroit,. Mich. 
Austin, Tex. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


a B. Starkweather 
oel Amstead 

Lewis B. Walker 
Arthur B. Coffee 
Harold Ziegler 
Harold Kealin 
Charles- Ballar 

T. MacD. Cloward 

J.. Brownie Wadsworth 
Clifford M. Myers 
Thornton Westman 
Robert “Munro - 
Wendell D. Mansfield 
Harrison White 
Stuart Smith 

Spencer Smith 
Arthur Fortin 

Harold S. Matthews 
Rollin MacNeil 

Percy L. Smith 
Henry- Roehrich 
Rochert Mitchell 


LIFE SCOUTS 


Ralph Zwicker Madison, Wis. 
Harrist J. Williams Autsin. Tex. 
Tot: number of Merit Badges 1916 


issued ..... Ss bakes Odes Pewenee 1,338 


1915 
1,056 


One nervous scout poured the |} 


get-a copy of this FREE 


BOYS CAMP GUIDE that 


gives EXACTLY the information 
that campers, hunters, scouts, and 


ALL need who go into the woods or 
play out-of-door games—big Boy Scout 
section. This camp guide also contains 
a catalog of camp supplies of all kinds. 


Wall Tents 


You can get a big 7x7 foot Wall Tent made 
of genuine 8-oz. single filling, first quality 
. duck, complete with poles, ropes, pins and 
everything that you need to erect it, for 
only $5.50. : 
This remarkable offer makes it easy for 
you to have a regular tent. strong enough 
to stand the windstorms, large enough for 
four boys to play in comfcrtably—a great 
place to sleep in. This tentis weather- 
tight, and mnkes it possible for you to 
play practically. out-of-doors no matter 
what the weather may be. 
Try one of these 7x7 foot Wall Tents, erected in 
your yard or in the woods nearby and y.u and 
our friends can have more fun than you ever 
fad before. 
The first step toward securing one of these 
tents is to send Bes name cn a postal card for 
the Free Camp Guide—do this today. 


Scout and Soldier 
Shelter Tents 








These are similar to shelter tents that the U.S. 
soldiers use on active duty. They make fine 
tents for camping or fishing. Can be put un or 
taken down in a few minutes, and are light 
enough to be carried by one or two boys. 

This tent gives perfect shelter, being absolutely water- 
tight. Size 5 ft., 8in. x 3 ft., 6in. x 3 it., 9in, high, 
or spliced. Every boy who plays out of doors should 
have one of these shelter tents. They are made in 

styles as follows: 














now 
eronautics. 
3 ft. 
prices 


oe 


War. 
model man- hine. 
ivectens aE ciding & fying instroctions at fe 
Curtiss Boat... 


25e 


25e 
35e 
25e 
lbe 
25e 
25e 
25¢ 





: ma 
Get our nevoat models, parts, prices, ete. Be postpaid. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 
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CanYou Swim 
the CRAWL ? 


25 CENTS 


will bring you a book entitled 


At Home in the Water 


by G. H. CORSAN, who has taught 
thousands to swim. This book teaches 
the crawl stroke and 27 other swim- 
ming strokes; 23 different dives; life 
saving, water sports, etc. Over 100 
fine illustrations make everything 
plain. 

Strongly bound in linen lined paper 
and small enough for the pocket. 


Send for descriptive catalog 


* ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 











MILITARY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


Specially suited for YOUNG SCOUTS 
Small Classes. Scout-Troop. All Sports. No 
Big Boys. Only School of its kind. Every 
attention given to right mental and physical 
growth. Limited to fifty boys. Address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Box 80 Freehold Military School Freehold, N. J. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Designated by the War Department as 
“Honor School.’ Courses prepare for 
leading. colleges, universities, national 

jes or busi life. All ath- 
letics. New gymnasium. Special de- 
partment for boys eleven to four- 
teen years. ‘or catalog address 
The Secretary, 1847 Washington 

Avenue, Lexington, Mo. 


‘Camp Al in 
Ae LAKE, N. q 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars, 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 









































DE MERITTE SCHOOL 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Prepares boys for College, The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, West Point and Annapolis. 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 

< ie Jackson Springs, N. C. 
eee as the — A. ee 
MERITTE. 


815 Boyiston st m joston, Mass. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in U. 8. Expert Ad- 
- — wt nw x or tg American Schools’ 
ssociation. Times Building, 

1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. re a 


LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and 


° A fine trade commanding a d sal- 
aving. ary, and 136 services are ways in 
demand. Address HOROLOGIC. partment L, 
BradJey Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 


A SCOUT KNIFE 


One with your name on it will be sent to 
any boy who sends a joke or a puzzle that is 
accepted and printed in our “Think and Grin” 
department. ee page 32 
Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


























A New Nature Department 


More Space for Nature Study and Fun in 


Boys’ Life 


@ We have just completed arrangements for a BIG, NEW DEPARTMENT 
to begin in the September number. 

@ This department will be called “ON NATURE’S TRAIL.” It will con- 
tain just the kind of “‘nature stuff’’ that boys—and scouts especially— 
like to read. 

@ Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, who has just been appointed “SCOUT NAT- 
URALIST,” will show our readers the mysteries and delights of 
“NATURE’S TRAIL.” 

@ If we had known of anybody better qualified to conduct such a depart- 
ment than Dr. Bigelow, we would have “landed him” for BOYS’ LIFE. 
But we don’t believe any such person exists. 

@ Thousands of you boys know who Dr. Bigelow is, for you have read 
his stories and have heard him talk. We don't need to say anything 
to those of you who have had this privilege, for you know from ex- 
perience that Dr. Bigelow “has the goods’ when it comes to nature 
stories. And you other fellows will find this out when you “hit the 
trail’ with this famous naturalist next month. 


q Dr. Bigelow has been a nature expert for years and years. He was an 
authority on nature subjects before most of you fellows were born. 
And his interest and enthusiasm grow faster than his years. When he 
tells you anything about birds or animals or plants, just take it all 
right in, and if you ever get into an argument about any fine points of 
nature study, you can settle it in a jiffy if you can say “Dr. Bigelow 
says that's so." There's no need of going any further for authority. 
He knows! 

@ Every boy has heard about the AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION and the 
work this organization has done to increase an interest in nature 
subjects. Dr. Bigelow has been president of this organization for 
nine years. 

@ When you see a copy of the latest edition of the “Handbook for Boys,” 
you will find in it a corking article on “How to Tell North, South and 
Other Directions.” This article was written by Dr. Bigelow. 


@ Many of you have read the interesting magazine, Guide to Nature. 
Dr. Bigelow is the Editor. 

@ Most of you have read, at one time or another, the nature and science 
department of St. Nicholas Magazine. Dr. Bigelow was editor of 
that department for fourteen years. 

@ For a great many years Dr. Bigelow has been lecturing throughout the 
country, conducting nature outings in boys’ schools, and boosting 
nature morning, noon and night. 

@ Recently he has taken a particular interest in scouts, answering letters 
from them and giving them special lectures on his tours. So he under- 
stands scouts as well as other natural things. 

@ But this tells you only what he has done. It doesn’t let you know 
that he is big and jolly, and bald-headed, and always ready to laugh; 
that he has keen eyes and keen wits, that he is chcok-full of fun, that 
he is full of good stories—and, what is more important, that he can 
tell them, too. In fact, he’s a regular fellow and that “Dr.” on his 
name isn't half as formidable as it sounds. 

@ His department, “ON NATURE'S TRAIL,” is going to be nature and 
nothing else. In it he will give you a lot of tips from his own ex- 
perience and plenty of information that will make Scouting mean 
more to you than it does now. 

@ And besides—and this is one of the best things about his department— 
he'll answer all your questions. 


@ Get ready for a bully old hike with Dr. Bigelow. 


ON NATURE’S TRAIL 


BEGINNING WITH 


September BOYS’ LIFE 
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esting pictures of a troop in Syria whose 
thirteen patrol leaders represent seven na- 





tionalities. A photograph of these is shown 
herewith. 


Scout Census Takers 

Take care of the birds and the birds 
will take care of the bugs. The scouts of 
Morristown, Tennessee, took the census of 
the birds in their vicinity under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Each enumerator took an area 
of not less than forty acres, nor more than 
eighty. Starting early each morning the 
census taker took a zigzag path across the 
area, counting the male birds. This was 
done in May, when the male birds were in 
full song and, therefore, easily counted. 
The census of the first day was checked 
and revised by several succeeding days’ 
work to make sure that each bird seen was 
actually nesting within the area and that 
no species was overlooked. 

In Keytesville, Missouri, a similar cen- 
sus was made. 

Many troops throughout the country 
have made and put up bird houses. This 
was done in Freeport, New York, Newark, 
New Jersey; Hamburg, New York, and 
High Bridge, New Jersey. In many places 
bird house contests were conducted, prizes 
being awarded to the scouts who made the 
best houses and induced the most birds to 
live in them. ‘ 








Camp Items 

Why not camp all the year ’round? The 
Charlotte Observer reports the erection of 
a permanent home camp for the boy 
scouts of Hendersonville, N. C., to ‘be 
erected in Laurel Park. 

The owner of a large section of lake 
front on Lower Twin Lake, Washington, 
has given the free use of his property to 
the scouts from Spokane. 





Miscellaneous Items 

IXTY scouts in Canton, Ohio, con- 
S ducted their “walk right” day so suc- 

cessfully that the citizens could not 
refrain from giving them a-banquet. The 
Safety Director was present, which was a 
good thing, as the scouts all had their ap- 
petites with them. 

The summer Chautauqua has been an 
established feature in many towns. In 
Marquette, Mich., this year’s Chautauqua 
was under the auspices of the boy scouts. 

Would you call this a hike or a voyage? 
Twelve scouts from Troop 2, Tampa, Fla., 
hauled a row boat to Lake Carrol, eight 
miles away. One wheel of the boat car- 
riage broke, but a kind-hearted farmer 
did a good turn by helping them to the 
end of their journey. 

“Starved Rock or Bust” was the slogan 
of a troop of scouts who started out from 
Bloomington, Ohio, for a hike. The rain 


(Continued on page 22) 














Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. Hedeals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city's 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 


Whatever the difficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 
problems of the telephone 
business. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance: is given to 


-every subscriber that the Bell 


System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








> . . 
The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing ®z WARREN}: MILLER 
Practical Camping Out—Wing Shoo 
by Dan 
{f you want to know how to get the right tackle for trout, bass and pike; how to learn wing 
shootiing and what gun to buy; how to become a rifle shot; how to make your own camping 
outfit—this is the book for you!!! Fully [lustrated $1.25 net. 
Warren H. Miller, Editor Field & Stream 
34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City 
Author of “Camp Craft’ ($1.50) and “Airedale, Setter and Hound’ ($1.00) 


— Game Fishing with a Foreword 
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Illustrations of 
Prize Winning Snap-Sh 


Special Subjects: Seg 
Funny Fotos; Novem 


*“A Scout Is Kind” 
From Scout Writiam W. Brakety, Smevsyvitie, Inp. 
(One Dorrar Paize.) 


“A Seem 
From Scour Burtyiik 
(First Pan 


“A Scout Is Clean” 
From Patrot Leaper Henry WacEMAN, 
(One Dotrar Prize.) 


Mercepes, Tex. 


“A Scout Is Clean” 
From Scoutmaster J. Tuomas WarrEN, 
Ecsmere, Det. (One Dotiar Prize.) 


CN al lace 


A 


“A Scout Is Loyal” “A Scout Is Clean” “A Scout litle 
From Scout Eart Lirsney, Brooxtyn, N. Y. From Perey Guiicx, Sr. Louis, Mo, From Scour Watt} 
(One Dotrar Prize.) (One Dotiar Prize.) (One D 





by Scouts’ Magazine 


i 


its In Our Picture Contest 


ber, Handicraft; October, 
I Ilustrations of Scout Tests. 


“A Scout Is Courteous” 
From Morristown, N. J, (Nor Enterep In Contest.) 


““A Scout Is Helpful” 
From Scout Joun S. Browntnc, Furnt Hiit, Va. 
(One Doitar Prize.) 


““A Scout Is Cheerful” 
From Scoutmaster W. H. Scott, Staniey, Wis. 
(One Dotrar Prize.) 


“A Sco 


ut Is Kind” ; pura 
FY, Pomona, Cau. From Scout Wriiiams, Detroit, Micn, “A Scout Is Friendly 
(One Doxrar Prize.) From Morristown, N. J. (Not Enterep In Contest.) 
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£aten on 
bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 










‘Going paddling always 
makes me want 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER” 


Ask your dealer 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 


Scout Master : 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 





ie norma eerie 
(This order must be signed by Scout MasterY 








This Genuine Imported 


TENNIS ‘A 
‘RACKET $1 = 


Made of sélect ash and strung with good 
A remarkable 






With every order for one of these re- 


When ordering add 10c for postage. 
Sead money order, stamps or bills. 
markable rackets we will send absolute- 
ly foes one of our regular 75c Mackin- 


oH Fr 


Write for free copy of complete Sporting 
bir 43 and Tennis Catalog “L Pa 


SDAVEGAS 8 Brovhety 


New York City 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 























(Continued from page 19) 


| What Boy Scouts Are Doing 








| 

rained all day every day and at last, not 
being able to reach Starved Rock, they 
had to do the other thing. The newspaper 
states that from Bloomington, where the 
hike started, to Rutland, where it ended, 
is forty miles, as the crow flies, but that 
the crow stays in his nest these rainy days 
|if he has any sense. 


Biggest Show on Earth. 


ITH the possible exception of 
Barnum and Bailey’s, the circus 
given by Troop 1 of King City, Cal- 
lifornia, eclipsed all others. It included ani- 
|mal acts, wall scaling, ladder racing, human 


i 
} 






| 


| pyramids, tumbling, signalling and a con- 
cert. Of course, there was a parade. The 
picture shows one of the principle fea- 
tures. 

The Philadelphia Local Council main- 
|tains a houseboat on the Toms River off 
| Island Heights, N. J., Four cruises of 
|two weeks’ each are to be conducted dur- 
ling the summer. The troops in Ocean 
County, N. J., have been invited to meet 
jat Island Heights as the guests of the 
|nautical scouts. 

Troop 1 of Florence, South Carolina, 
makes its report to National Headquarters 
in the form of a scrap book containing 
photographs of its activities, together with 
clippings from local newspapers. The 
First National Bank has allowed the troo 
to use the second floor of a building whic 
it owns. One room is used for meetings 
and the other is a drill room. 
|was on duty during the Pee Dee Fair. 

The Fire Chief of Canton, Ohio, gave 
the scouts a drill, showing them where to 
find different pieces of apparatus and 
where the firemen stand to ride on the 
engines, hose wagons and ladder trucks. 
They were instructed how to raise, climb 
and lower ladders and how to use the life 
net. 

There is a scout in Hillsboro, Texas, 
who will get a merit badge in angling. if 
he keeps on. One June day he went swim- 
ming with other scouts and caught a fish 
in his bathing suit. He did not intend to, 
fand he was very much surprised, not to 
|say scared. If the swim to the bank has 
been timed by officials he would have a 
world’s record to his credit. 


Conservation. 


WE scouts are going to live longer in 
this country of ours than the state 


and city officials and other men, who are 
urging consérvation. The trees and birds 
and: fish may last as long as these men 
live, witheut any special care, but if we 
are to have any fun in our old age and 
leave a pleasant country to our descend- 
|ants, we must begin now to save our re- 





The troop 600. 


sources. Trees, birds, animals and fish 
will multiply if they have a chance. By 
proper methods we can make them in- 
crease more rapidly than under natural 
conditions. Many scouts are already at 
work on the problem. Others ought to be. 

Meadville, Pennsylvania scouts planted 
5,000 white pine seedlings on a tract of 
land owned by the Meadville water works 
department. Years ago there was a growth 
of fine white pine on this tract, and it is 
hoped that this may be renewed. The 
credit for the movement is due to Troop 3. 

Reading, Pennsylvania, scouts put in a 
day of hard work to aid in the County 
Conservation Scheme. They trimmed the 
bark from the guard rail on the outside 
of the hedge which runs along the edge of 
the Antietam dam and cleared out a num- 
ber of paths for pedestrians. This re- 
quired the cutting of underbrush and the 
removal of stones. 

The scoutmasters in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
were asked by the Scout Executive to in- 
struct their troops in tree injury and to 
spread the information in the schools. 

Fruit trees were planted in the grounds 
of the Industrial Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Mt. Lebanon, Pa., with the assist- 
ance of the local scouts. 

In Lawrence, Kansas, the troops made a 
count of the elm trees in order that an 
estimate might be made of the cost of 
fighting the worms, and the expense dis- 
tributed equitably between the city and the 
property owners. 

The Utica, New York Fish and Game 
Protective Association conducted a prize 
essay contest and also a bird house con- 
test for the local scouts. 

“Get the Bugs” was the slogan in New 
Britain, Conn., when the scouts got to- 
gether to plan for the extermination of 
insect pests. 

A census of the pine trees along Pine 
Creek, West Lebanon, Indiana, was made 
by two scouts in one day. They found 
three distinct groups of trees totaling over 


Buffalo scouts celebrated Arbor Day by 
planting 100 mulberry trees in Delaware 
Park. 

Altoona (Pa.) scouts have planted thou- 
sands of young trees on the watershed at 
Kittanning Point, where the city obtains 
its water supply. The state is donating 
50,000 trees to the city, and without the 
help of the scouts it would be a difficult 
matter to get them properly planted. 

The Huntington Association, composed 
of summer residents at Huntington, Long 
Island, N. Y., offered $50 in prizes to the 
scouts for destroying nests of the tent 
caterpillar. 

All the scout organizations in Suffern, 
New York, and vicinity, have been en- 
listed in the fight against tent caterpillars. 
One man has offered 10 cents a hundred 
for nests destroyed and a bonus of $5 to 
the scout in each troop which destroys the- 
greatest number of nests. This money goes 
to the troop treasuries, 

The Porter County, Indiana, Bird, 
Fish and Game Conservation Club has 
made the ‘scouts of Valpariso honorary 
members of the club. 

Nassau County, New» ork, was threat- 
ened by tent caterpillars early in the sea- 
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son, and $10 was given to the Farm Bu- 
reau Association to be used as a prize for 
the troop collecting the largest number of 
egg masses. The contest was won by 
Troop 1 of Baldwin, New York. 


Brack Faces Maxe Green Backs 
The accompanying picture shows the 
Black Face Comedy Company of Troop 1, 
Great Falls, Montana. They did their 
turn on May 12, and the troop treasury 
is now full of money. The receipts were 
$90.00. 





A novel feature of a minstrel show 
given by Troop 44 of Worcester, Mass., 
composed of French-speaking boys, was 
the clog dancing of James Hickey, who 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday anniver- 
sary on May 11. He wanted to show the 
scouts what the scout principles, faithfully 
carried out, would do for a man, phys- 
ically. 


Hetrernc Uncre Sam 


HE scouts of Salem, Mass., and other 
towns along the New England Coast, 
are assisting the United States Govern- 
ment by making up a list of ‘automobiles 
and motor boats with the names of the 
owners and their addresses and telephone 
numbers, and other information. 
Another list which will be valuable to 
the Government is being compiled. It in- 
cludes the names and locations of all pub- 
lic buildings and semi-public buildings 
which might be used as hospitals in case 
of war. In connection with this the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of all 
physicians are given. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Scout Ronatp Drsprow, 
Troop 1, Gaylordsville, Conn. 
Scout Eric Paut Jounson, 
Troop 10, Meriden, Conn. 
Scout Harry Dun .a?, 
Troop 2, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Scout ESELY MILLER, 
Trvop 8, Atlantic City, N. J 
Scout Ermer HatnHaway, 
Troop 5, Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Scout Grorce McCarty, 
Troop 1, Hudson Falls, N. Y 
Scout Rosert Duryea, 

Troop 1, Beacon, N. Y. 
Scout Tueopore Kronsewt, 
Troop 2, Hammond, Ind. 
Scout Ear WILLIAMS, 
Troop 1, Alpena, Mich. 
Scout Larkin MartTIN, 
Troop 4, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Scout Lestre LaurFrer, 
Troop 1, Portage, Pa. 
Scout Arcuer LeicH Fartey, 
Troop 16, Birmingham, Ala. 
ScoutmMaster Cart F, Zo.witscn, 
Troop 66, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ScouTMASTER Joun RICHARD, 
Troop 1, Grove City, Pa. 
Assistant ScouTMASTER F. D. Fisu, 
Troop 3, Joplin, Mo. 
Mr. 1. S. Mou trrie, 
Member of Troop Committee, 
Troop 1, Pearl, 
Mr. W. P. Pierce, 
Member of Troop Committee, 
Troop 1, Orleans, Nebr. 









METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES 


Facts About Rifle Ammuni- 
tion Every Boy Should Know 


RIFLE is a mighty precise piece of mech- 
anism—and the finer the rifle the more 
precise it 18. 

Especially the barrel—with its bore and 
rifling gauged to the thousandths of an inch. 

The ammunition you shoot makes a great 
deal of difference—whether you are hunting in 
the woods, or practicing at the targets for a 
place on the rifle club team. 

In fact, it is just as essential to be sure of your am~ 
munition in target shooting as in hunting. So even in the 
little 22's, marksmen are s0 generally shooting Remington 
UMC cartridges. 

Remington UMC .22's are the most celebrated and 
most widely used .22 caliber cartridges in the world. 

They are made in Shorts, Longs and Long Rifles— 
come packed in boxes of ffty, and are sold by Eighty 
Thousand dealers, in every part of the country. 






ou % Pats on 























Do you know the “Four American Boys Who Are Famous Rifle 
Shots”? They have hung up scores to be proud of—all using 
Remington UMC .22's. We'll be glad to send you a booklet 
telling what they have done and how they did it. Just send 

your name on a post card and ask for booklet. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building 































Consult a Specialist 
When you want Drums, 
Bugles or Band Instruments. 
Our — is a “= 
supplying the very 

Goods and Service at Reason- 


_boecha, 


BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet’’—FREE! 
A handsomely illustrated runswick 





Cc. K. GROUSE co. 
North Attieboro, Mass. Bez 498! j 

















Rie demand “ 


thousands need- book showing B 
ed yearly. Pay better and less than poultry 3 Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual col- 
squabs. We guarantee a market at for ors, giving easy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free! Write 
you raise from our stock. Full » con’ for it tod: 
and Booklet raise for 2 cent stamp. Cavi 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 14D, Chicago. 
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Write for This 


Dr. F. S. Cate, of 
Florence, Cal.,  has- 
kept complete mileage 
records of over sixty 
bicycle tires. These 
sworn records show 
that in competition 


with a representative 
list of the best known 
tires made, 


(For Bicycles) 

not only outran every 
other make of tire by 
thousands of miles. 
but on both front and 
rear wheels the 
Vitalic ran over 10,- 
000 miles and made 
this distance without 
@ puncture! 

Write for folder, 
“Twenty-five Years’ 
Proof of Vitalic Tire 
Superiority.”” It tells 
all about this test and 
why Viialics won. 
Continental Rubber Works 
1914 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 


I Se AOC TIE (INE Se 
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Thousands of girls and boys earndues for 
Camp Fire Association and Boy Scouts 


by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa” 


Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 
“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.C0 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 
LOTOS TEA CONCERN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Inc. 75 Front Street 
*Phone Hanover 1515, New York City, N. Y. 
We have no connection whatsoever with the 



















Camp Fire. Girls, Inc. 
Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Wagon 
Leads in Speed, Strength, Beauty 
Write for dandy, illustrated, New Book about our 


novel Club Plan--how to become Captain—and how to 

get Fine Pennant FREE. Send us 3 dealers’ names— 

tell us who handles the Auto-Wheel an 

is great book and Felt Pennant FREE! 
BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 

131 Schenck St. No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


~ 1 send 
you 











WHITE FOOT OIL 


Cures 
IVY POISONING 


Price 25 cents 


White-Foot Remedy Co. Centreville, Maryland 

















Think and 
Grin 


EVERYBODY COMING IN 











AVE a heart boys. Steady for a 

minute. We asked your assistance 

to help kill old idle Five Minutes. 
You have stormed along and instead of 
interring the idle old fellow, you went 
within and inch of putting crepe on our 
office door. 


Why, old Five Minutes is sitting up and 
laughing uproariously—at the thousands 
of old jokes sent in as original. Boys, he 


read most of them years ago before he 
was 59 seconds old. 

We don’t share the old fellow’s joy, for 
it is no joke this weather to wade ear deep 
through countless old dry-as-dust chest- 
nuts. To add to our mental discomforts, 
each sender of a brick expects to get a 
knife for his joke. Impossible! Some of 
the jokes will get only the hook. 

Lend us your ears, fellows. 

In future we will consider second class 
original jokes in preference to first class 
“copied.” 

We will consider short, snappy jokes 
before long labored ones. 

We will consider problems, tricks, and 
every other kind of etcetera as superior 
stuff to jokes. 

We have already knocked more than a 
few seconds out of old Five Minutes so 
we'll turn him over to you for complete 
pulverization. Sic ’em, boys! He’s yours! 


Giving Him a Playmate 
Aunt—Tommy! How cruel! Why did you 
cut the poor worm in two? 
Tommy—He seemed so _ lonely. — Scout 








Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


Cuartes H. Cray, Warrensburg, Mo. 
* * * 


A Bed Divided Against Itself 
Franx—Mother, Jack’s got half the bed. 
Motner—Well, you take the other half, 
Franx—I can’t, he’s got his in the middle.— 

Carrot, B. Cot.y, Claremont, N. H. 
* * 


A Counterfeit! 
I note the following in July Boys’ Lire: 
Stone animal took the most money into the 
ark? 


The frog took a greenback; the duck had a , 
bill and all of them had four quarters; but the 
skunk—he had four quarters and _  scent.— 


Charles Teachman, Bath, N. Y. 

I hate to tell Charlie he’s wrong, but really 
the skunk was no better off than any of the 
other animals, for his scent was a one— 
Scout Joz Hutcuinson, Marietta, Ohio. 

+ . 


* 
How Did He? 


A man owns 360 acres of 
land. He wishes to give 40 
acres of it in the southwest 
corner to his wife, a 20-a re 
triangle in the center to his 
daughter and the rest to his 
five sons if they can divide 
it equally. How did he do it? 
—Hoiitrs G. Srritcn, Reed 
Point, Montana. 


es | 
oe 
Ep Zpt Hfu Ju? 


This looks hard, doesn’t it? 
“Uijol boe Hsjo?’’ 

iar it out if you know it 
means “Think and Grin.” You see, its just 
this way: Put every letter of the alphabet up 
one letter; if you come to “Z”’ in it, write “ZZ.” 
In this kind of writing appearances are deceit- 
ful, because it is really easy—Lyste Tomertin, 
Mercer, Tenn. 














But you can 


Sentence 

“Sator Arepo Tennet Opera Rotas.” It is 
curious, because the first letter of each word 
spells the first word; the second letter of each 
word the second word, and so to the end. It 
spells the same backwards as forward. The 


A Queer 


last letters read backwards spell the first word; 
the next to the last the second word, and so 
on. The middle word spells the same from 
each end, and there are just as many letters 
in each word as there are words in the sen- 
tence.—Roscor T. Foust, Portsmouth, N. H 

* * * 


A Useful Hen 
FatHer—Now what's the old hen eating them 
tacks for? 
Harry—Perhaps she’s going to lay a carpet.— 
Micwagt Bysan, Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 
* * * 


Watch the Little Bird 

















== 


Move the picture slowly towards your eyes, 
watching the bird all the time, and see him 
enter the cage.—Jounn Fetstept, Bayonne, N. J. 

. * * 


Speaking of Birds 
TEACHER—What bird is it that is found in 
Africa and, although it has wings, cannot fly? 
Witiie—Please sir, a dead one!—Tony Op- 
PELT, Hartford, Ct. 3 ; 
* * 

“Try it on the Dog,” Eh? 

Frrst Scoutr—Jack Globsey is a regular pest 
around a camp. 

Seconp Scout—Oh, Globsey has his uses. 
When we pick mushrooms we always let Glob- 
sey eat the first dish—Joun B. Tuomas, Dewey, 
Okla. 


* * * 
Cigaret Arithmetic 
“T am not much of a mathamatician,” said 
the cigaret, “but I can 
a to a man’s nervous troubles; 
subtract from his ‘physical enegy; 
multiply his aches and pains; 
divide his mental powers; take 
interest from his work, and 
discount his. chances for 
J. Savers, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
* * * 


Back to A B C’s 


"PARLE co? 


success—JOuN 

















How many letters of the alphabet does the 
figure at the left contain? Samples are given. 
See if you can find any others.—Scovut ALAN 
McDoveatt, Yonkers, N. Y 


* * * 


Believed in Signs 


Farmer Jones drove up to a telegraph post and 
began hitching his horse. 

“Hey, there!” shouted a big policeman, “you 
can’t hitch there.” 

“Waal,” drawled Jones, “what hev you got 
that sign, up there for them, ‘Fine for hitch- 
ing” *’—RicHarp Barr, Pittsfield, Mass. 

‘ . * 


A “Thinker” 


Two men find in a cellar an eight-gallon cask 
full of wine, also an empty five-gallon and an 
empty three-gallon cask. The wish to meas- 
ure out two lots of four gallons each. How 
can it be done?—Scovut Istpore Gotpriuss, New 
York City, N. Y. 

* * * 
A “Grinner” 

Neicusor—Is Willie over the measles yet? 

WILLIE’s Motuer—-No, the measles are all 
over Willie —C.iirrorp RepMan, Oakdale, Tenn. 
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Ouch! 
Well, I never thought my voice would fill 
that large hall. : : 
Neither did I. I thought it would empty it.— 
Ricuarp Greaton, Newburyport, Mass. 


47 ¢ 


Here’s a Puzzler 


Can you draw a circle with- 
in a circle without taking your 
pencil off the paper and with- 
out making a line connecting 
the two circles?—Scout Frank 
Capesius, Des Moines, Iowa. 

* * * 


Would That Be a Good Turn? 


T'repptie—Pa, what does it mean when you 
say follow your nose? 

Pa—It means to go where your nose points. 

Freppie—Then our pug would have to turn 
a back somersault, wouldn’t he?—Joun B. 
Tuomas, Dewey, Okla. | 


For Those Who Like Apples 


Draw five straight 
: lines dividing this apple 
a orchard so that there will 
be eleven separate en- 


closures each containing 














eh ° .| two trees—Scout Les- 
s TER McKer, Syracuse, 
me Es 
* . . 


Well, old Five Minutes is on his last legs. 
About one more good wallop will put him down 
and out. Who’ll give him the final punch? 

7 * * 

TracHER—An abstract noun is the name of 
something that you can think of, but not touch. 
Now give me an_ example. 


Freppy—A_ red-hot poker—Arron FReece, 
Carbondale, IIl. 
* * 
Oh, I say, Freece, that’s cruel. Old Five 


Minutes has given us some fun and it’s pretty 
tough to go after him with a red hot poker. 

But he will be right back on the job in Sep- 
tember, lively as ever, so send us in some good 
hard wallops.. Just to show our appreciation of 
your help we'll send to each one of you who 
has a contribution printed in this department a 
boy scout knife with your name on the handle. 

Just one final gasp; you'll find the answers to 
these puzzles pet to that railroad puzzle in the 
July number, “somewhere in this number.” 
Look for them. 


“ 


* * a 


A Queer Indian Legend 


N the north 
QO) siae of the 
campus of 
Athens School, 
Chattanooga Uni- 
versity, at Ath- 
ens, Tennessee, 
two trees, a hack- 
berry and an oak, 
‘stand beside the 
sidewalk. 
There is a 
legend that these 
trees sprang 
from the graves 
of two lovers. 
After the bat- 
tle of King’s 
y in pe Mountain, Octo- 
ber 7, 1780, a wounded British officer was 
picked up by the Indians and nursed to life 
by Weena, the handsome daughter of Atta- 
Kulla-Kulla, the chief of this Cherokee 
band. After his marriage to: Weena the 
officer was given the , at name of 
Connestoga. As the story runs, Connes- 
toga was assassinated during the honey- 
moon by his rival, the elder Mocking Crow. 
In grief Weena plucked the knife from 
Connestoga’s bosom, where it had been 
thrust to the hilt, stabbed herself and fell 
dead over the body of her husband. 
At the burial, which took place on the 





eae 


spot where the dual tragedy occurred, an |ti¢ 


acorn was placed in the dead hand of 
Connestoga and a hackberry in the hand 
of Weena, From these grew the two trees. 


Cobb’s batting average tells you what 
kind of ball player he is. 


And any boy can judge a motor car 
in the same way—by its record. 


This new Chalmers for example. 
Its service average is 99.21 percent 
perfect. This is the wonderful record 
established by the 3400 r. p. m. motor 
since last November in the hands of 
18,000 owners, after driving 1,000 to 
15,000 miles, 


1917—3400 r.p.m. Seven Passenger Chalmers, $1280 





A New Chalmers with a Record that Beats Ty Cobb 


We want every boy to go to a Chal- 
mers store and see this beauty. 

The dealer will give you and Dada 
ride that will make you understand 
her service record—the record that 
has even Cobb’s great batting average 
beaten. 

Seven-Passenger touring car, 
$1280 Detroit 
Five-Passenger touring car, 
$1090 Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 











Dan Beard’s Schools 


for Younger Boys 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE FAMOUS SCOUT HIMSELF 
General and adaptive courses. 
Special attention to outdoor life 
and nature craft. 


Winter school at Redding, Conn., 








59 miles from New York. 
Summer camp at Bohemia, Pike 
Co., Penn. : 
Addrees Until September 10th, Box 14, Bohemia, Pa. 
gy es oer After September 10th, Box 31, Redding, Conn. 























1 DOZEN FISH-HOOKS 1c 


e@ quickly intreduce 
Country, our New 3 Ply Braided * KinG-SEE” 
fishing line, we have decided to send for alim- 
me ee line of 50 ft. postpaid, toanyone 





in U.S. A. on receipt of only 10centsand | 


om receipt of one cent extra (11c. total) will 
include 1 dozen needle point fish hooks. The 
equal of our “ KING-BEE “ line is sold in some 
Places at double this price. “If interested, 
write at once, stating kind of fish you wish to 
catch. Gun and Tackle Catalogue, 
jest and best. KIRTLAND BROS.8CO., Dept. Bi 98 Chambers 





ise Automa- 
fe 


ba 
rates fe cong 


R, SEYFREID & CO., 811 Woodward Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








to the fishermen of the | 






















J 
Build a 
a . a 5 Sort 
school or Solloes. e’henereas’ Gocsals 
for quantities. Catalogue Free. 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y. 
50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 
Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 


Best Kodak Developing. 

yf 8 x 1 Enlargements, Se. 
Kodaks and Supplies. Price list free. 

OANOKE CYCLE CO., 42 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR By Armstrong Perry 


OU may wonder why a story about 
BOY SCOUTS Scout Stamps should not be in the 
Stamp Department, but don’t worry EVERY KIND OF 
about it—read on! 
Every Scout Should Have One Eighteen feet from shore, in twelve OUTING GOODS 


feet of water, the nearest bank rising ; 

abruptly with its top three feet above the Supplies for the Camper, the 

water level, Sidney Jones was in a serious |§ Fisherman, the Hunter, the Motor- 

predicament when both his legs cramped | Cyclist, the Bicyclist, the Tennis 

so that he could not swim. Player, the Golfer, and, in fact, every 
He came ashore with Stamps stuck to|§ Sport or pastime. 

him, but it was not a parcel post deliv- Suggestions for Your Outing 
ry. Tent. Boy Scouts Special, 72x42 in.........+ 2-98 
Stamps’ first name is William, although | § Tent, Hikers Army Style, Sx7 ft 

the fellows probably call him “Postage” Camp Blanket, 60x82 in, 


































yeeee: 





o. WOME Ws cvasyssicciriccece 
for short. He is a tenderfoot scout. —. oh t sauce 
, William saw the danger, started for Hikers Canteen. 2% pints... ° a 
naire Tet et’ tna an || Sly Instantly, and cme uate Bek to ee Ba 
0 Ss e ame u ous. a ; 8 peters ‘ 
for poles by tacking leather washer ping Vv me Kit fos po 2 


which catches in 11-inch rings sewed in top || the hair, Stamps swam with him to the| Veenum Sar with 
of tent. shore, dragged him to a4 safe position and | § All Wool Gaame Cots 


ts 













































mw Bed Py yee y ee er te turned him on his stomach over a log. Loegins, cans, Puce, styie. : 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy The water flowed out, the air flowed in, Teseertue indies tana’ declan - 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their || and the danger was past. The loss. of Belt Axe, with sheath........ . 1.00 
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If poles are not wanted deduct 5%. awarded by the National Court of Honor. = 
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endorse Tent No. 1.’ The lady was clerk in a store. The = 
(Signed) A. LESTER ere ———— yO meat was in her lunch and in attempting = = 
to eat it she drew it into her windpipe. |S = 
Now it is just as impossible to swallow = = 
through your windpipe as it is to breath| S 4 
through your gullet and the lady imme-| = sinkers, oat—allin = 
— found herself in the most awful = "4 — cave, ina to at $2 50 = 
ifficulty. = tach to = 
She started for a doctor, although there | Split Bamboo rod, with two ti ad- = 
was not a ghost of a chance of finding = ruplemultipiying nickel lated reek: Steet = 
one before she choked to death. = loated Stes 3 Gasem eqeiien | threee = 
Just as luck would have it she met a/& gut lea 3 = 
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. ~ 
Not being able to speak she could not tell| Sto attach to Boy = 
him, but he saw what the trouble was|= SSeS aaa $5.00 = 
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d | Honor could only send a_ well-deserved BOYS! BUY A TENT 
Telescope Cot Bed ‘letter of commendation to Hubert Laird, ° “r.° 


| tenderfoot, who could think and act so 
quickly and efficiently when confronted 
by a most unusual emergency. 





Ideal for camp, summer ares whi nag 
porch, roof coat paaht ar aupter boat 


Not a Makeshift—but a Real Bed 
Comfortable—}"", °7e2,,:¢,.'5, th hares Grants Us Federal Charter 
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The bill providing for federal incorpora- 
tion was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman Charles C. 
Carlin, of Virginia. The bill was passed 
by the House on February 7, 1916. It 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
John K. Shields, of Tennessee, where it 
was also favorably voted upon. 

The bill then went to President Wilson, 
who is Honorary President of the Boy 
Scouts of America. President Wilson 
signed the bill on June 15, and it became 
a law. 

This Federal Incorporation Law gives 
the Boy Scouts of America exactly the 
same status as that of the American Red 
Cross Society. We have the exclusive right 
to the use of the words “Boy Scouts,” and 
it will now be possible for our organization 
to prevent unscrupulous firms from using 
the words “Boy Scouts” without our con- 
sent, 

This law also means that the Congress 
and President of the United States be- 
lieve in the Boy Scout Movement to such 
an extent that they are willing to do every- 
thing possible to make our work effective. 
They have seen the actual results of Scout- 
ing and are convinced that our Movement 
is deserving of their support. 


Of course, this is a big thing for the 
Boy Scout Movement, and every member 
of the organization will be delighted to 
know that our Congress and President 
think so well of us. And we can take a 
good deal of pride in the fact that the 
Federal Incorporation bill would never 
have become a law if it had not been for 
the splendid work our scouts have done 
and are doing. 

But now we have a new job on our 
hands in living up to the trust that Con- 
gress and the President have placed in 
us. It is up to us to show the people 
of our country that no mistake has been 
made in giving our Movement a Federal 
Charter. 

How about it scouts? 
won’t we? 


We'll make good, 


These Boys Are’ Missing 


Scout Franklin Jones, a member of Troop 1, 
of Plains, Pa., asks all scouts to be on the watch 
for his brother, Theodore R. Jones. Theodore 
left home on April 5. He is seventeen years old, 
is five feet, four inches tall, and weighs about 
125 pounds. He is of fair complexion, has light 
hair and brown eyes, good teeth, but very crook- 
ed. Was dressed in a suit of blue mixed material, 
long trousers, blue hat, black shoes and a green- 
ish blue overcoat. Was last seen in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., April 5. Wire any information to 
A. R. Freeman, Boys’ Secretary, Y. M. C. A., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Scout officials are asked to be on the lookout 
for Russell D. Crapo, of Dunkirk, N. Y., who 
has been missing from his home since May 15. 
The boy is 17 years old, five feet, five inches in 
height, weighs about 125 ——-. has a light 
complexion, light hair and blue eyes. When last 
seen he wore a dark blue serge suit with~ knee 
pants, blue cap, black shoes and stockings. Any 
information concerning the missing boy should be 
sent to the father avid Crapo, 235 Lincoln 
Avenue, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Scout John Terrell, of Troop 75, Chicago, Til., 
has been missing from his home for some time. 
He failed at ——— in school this year and 
is thought to have been discouraged and to have 
left home on that account. It is believed that he 
has gone to Wisconsin and scouts in that State 
are particularly urged to be on the lookout for 
him. He is fifteen years old, rather tall for his 
age and of light complexion. He took his scout 
uniform with him when he left. home. Any in- 
formation concerning the missing boy should be 
sent to the Chicago Scout Headquarters, 39 South 
La Salle Street. 








Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) 


cles, shown in full color in our big new 1917 Catalogue just off th 
gous, also, at prices ranging from $11.75, $13.7 » $15.7. up. There is a Bicycle 
or every , at prices made possible only by our FACTOR Y-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


rider, at 
SEND NO 4 NEY but write TODAY for the new 1917 Catalogue of “ Ranger” Bicycles, 
ba 


Styles, Suzys te 


ress, There are “ight three (83) 


Tires and Sundries at prices so lo will you. 
atticulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all ¢ ores # ee cot peond of an vot the a4 
kinds of ‘“‘RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for ONE ONTH'S FREE TRIAL. is won- 


derful offer is absolutely genuine. 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Outfile, ali the newser incor te 
Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refittin 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated,at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the Prices you 


should pay when you do buy. 
We want a Rider Agent in every neighborh 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED and exhibit the new RINGER Se parmgehati 
ss Coe t — —— <= a ee — young men in all parts of the country are riding 
al z S tr friends. Our grea tput, i 

enable e to STODAY. - Bicycles at prices below all competiiors. Se eer 
WRIT ’ Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bri 

catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1917 offers and ee ates. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. S-17, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















New Offer 


Scout NAME 
Knife ! 























t wo e Thi 
axeen We Give It To You ag 
Kutter " ” with One Ra cout 
stee Subscription Kal mY ¥. 4 
blades of — been special 
perior qual- y_ made for 
ity. Will hold P vtaedn- bs 4 
a keen Ys in- turers of the fa- 
definitely mous “Keen « 
2 Blades. Regu- A. a fn the 


as tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with 

the magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other side. These 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife. 


lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 





BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 

Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription 
to BOYS LIFE. 


Name 


Ae i ; 
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Boys, These Practically 
Puncture - Proof Tires 


are guaranteed for a whole season—per warranty tag 
attached to each casing—else repaired or replaced free 


with new VAC 
Red ©) Teead 
BICYCLE ES 


Skid-preventing on slippery pavements, 












There can be no comparison between ordinary tires 


and the popular’ THREE * STAR.* 
LINE OF 
BICYCLE TIRES 
Each a star value at the price. Three designs, three 
grades, three moderate prices. 


The famous Vacuum Cup Tread of safety, speed and 
service is found on 


VACUUM CUP 
MOTORCYCLETIRES 


Most motorcycle miles for your money. Grip 
pavements and prevent skidding. 

Guaranteed — per warranty 

tag—for 

5,000 MILES. 


Super value in the 
favorite 


Sturpy Stuo 
MOTORCYC RES 


High quality, low price. Guaranteed— 
per warranty tag—for 4,000 MILES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa, 
Direct branches and service agencies 
pened ery bs United States and Canada 








Boys Get an Aeroplane Racer 


This powerful little model will 

h and far when launched 

from the hand. It is a real aero- 

plane with beautiful colored wings, 

powerful rubber motor and strong 
aluminum propeller. 

Like the large machines—the 
wings and tail can be warped to 
control the direction of flight. 

Send CENTS and you 
will receive the Aeroplane; also 
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THE ARROW MODEL WORKS 
251a Grove Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Down on the Border 


egprlecag bg has been put to the test 
along the Mexican Border during the 
trouble of the last few months. In Co- 
lumbus, New Mexico, the boys allied them- 
selves with the Home Guard Company, as 
scouts and messengers. A canoe trip had 
been planned, but a number of the scouts 
remained home in order that the work 
which’ the troop had undertaken to do 
might go on. 


* * 


A Scour 1s Puncrvat 


Best results are obtained in troop meet- 
ings when every member is on time. 


Michael Pupin was inspired by the ex- 
lample of famous Americans whom he saw 
in New York in the seventies. He met 
William Cullen Bryant and Peter Cooper; 
he saw Booth and Barrett in Shakes- 
pearean plays; he used to see General 
Grant at his office in Wall Street. Henry 
Ward Beecher was preaching in Plymouth 
Church, and Pupin was there twice every. 
Sunday. The Serbian immigrant gf to- 
day has the greater inspiration of meeting 
one of his own race, who by his own efforts 
has gained fame and wealth. 





Answers to “Think and Grin” Puzzles 
Here is the way that 360 

















acres of land was divided, 
with a 20 acre triangle in the 
center and a 40 acre field in 
the southwest corner. B 
A 
* * * 


All letters in the alphabet can be found in 
that figure. Did you get them all? 


* . * 


The Wine Cask Puzzle 


Fill the five out of the eight and the three 
out of the five; empty the three into the eight, 
pour the two which is in the five into the three, 
fill the five out of the eight; then from the five 
fill the three, which only requires one, leaving 
four gallons in the five gallon cask, and empty 
the three into the eight and you have four 


there. 
* * . 


The Circles Puzzle 


Draw the small circle 
first. Then fold down a 
corner of the paper till 
it touches the small cir- 
cle at B. Run the pen- 

¢ecil out on the top of 

““this fold as shown by the 
arrow. Draw the big cir- 
cle in direction of arrow 
to intersection of fold on 
line A. B. Then lift the 
fold and complete the 
circle. 

* — * 


Orchard Puzzle Answer 














Answer to July Railroad Puzzle 
And here’s the solution to that railroad prob- 
lem which has kept so many of you guessing 

since you received your July Boys’ Lire: 
Engine at C, pushes coach Bl down to main 
line safely beyond the points. Engine goes back to 
C and pushes coach Al beyond points and then 
draws the coach as far as the space between A and 
B on the main line, leaving it there. Coach B1 is 
then drawn back to its original position. The 
engine proceeds to C, comes down A line and 
pushes coach Al beyond the main line B points. 
Engine then —— coach B1 out of space C, 
comes down line, traverses main line, con- 
tinues up A line, draws coach Bl down to 
space A. Leaving the coach the engine once 
more proceeds along main line, draws coach 





Al _up to space B and continues to its original 
position at 
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How to Make a Hike Tent 


By SCOUT EXECUTIVE, 


MARTIN J. BURELBACH, 


CHATTANCOGA, TENN. 





VERY 
KE seeut 
needs a 


hike tent that 
he can use on 
his over - night 
camping trips. 
There are plen- 
ty £ good hike fy 
tents on the & 
market, bu t © 
most of them & 
are too expen- # 
sive for most ® 
boys to buy. So 
I am going to 
give detailed in- 
structions as to 
how to make 
one that is inexpensive, light, easy to pitch, 
absolutely water-tight and bug proof and 
snake proof into the bargain. It is made 
bug and snake proof by sewing in a bot- 
tom of stout canvas. 

For the sides and ends of the tent the 
very lightest canvas is used. This is pos- 
sible because of a water-proofing process 
which I will describe later. 

First of all, make two sides according 
to the pattern shown in figure 3. Next 
make the bottom according to the pattern 
shown in figure 1. The bottom should be 
made of heavier canvas as it must stand 
more strain. Last of all, make the back, 
the pattern for which is shown in the tri- 
angular figure just over figure 2. The 
square marked $3 in this pattern repre- 
sents a screen ventilator. This is made 
by cutting a hole out of the canvas and 
covering it with ordinary mosquito net- 
ting. The canvas cut from the hole can 
be rolled up so that it may be closed 
in case of need. 


Sew the sides together on the top, wer jack.” 
t 


careful to turn the edge under well. 
the same time sew canvas loops at the 
ends and center as shown in A, figure 2. 
Ropes are fastened to these loops in pitch- 
ing the tent. In figure 2, C is a light 
rope which can be used to help hold up 
the tent. This, however, is not absolutely 
necessary. 

When the sides have been sewed to- 
gether, sew in the back, after which the 





How It Looks When Pitched 





Fg. 3. 










e_- §7 ~ 
Shope of srae 
tre Fore 
Tewn wo Te nl: 








bottom should 
be attached. 
Sew loops 
around the bot- 
tom as shown 
in D, figure 2, 

to be used in 
= taking down 
the tent. 

The tent can 
be made water- 
eet by the 
ollowing proc- 
- Shave up 

fj, in small bits 
five cakes of 
parafine and 
dissolve them 
over a fire. 
When the paraffine is melted, thin it with 
gasolene. It can then be spread on the 
tent with an ordinary paint brush. The 
a evaporates and leaves the paraf- 

ne in the pores of the canvas making 

it waterproof and also light and pliable. 
Be very careful, of course, not to get the 
gasoline near the fire. 

The tent I have described has no front, 
but one can easily be made by getting a 
triangular strip of canvas and fastening it 
by buttons or hooks and eyes so that it 
can easily be attached. In putting up the 
tent rake together ,a pile of leaves, grass, 
hay or any other soft material and pitch 
the tent over this. This will not only 
give you a tent, but a soft bed as well. 

If the lightest grade of canvas is used 
the tent will not weigh over five pounds 
and will ate with comfort two 
campers with their packs and other equi 
ment. A great many of our scouts 
Chattanooga are using this type of tent 
and they all agree that it is a “cracker- 


ess: 





Tue Distance or Srars 


Many of the brightest and well-known 
stars are so far away as to be tee 
measurement. The well-known Pleiades 
are supposed to be so far away as to take 
the _ (travelling at 186,330 miles a 
second) 250 years to reach us. Of course 
such distances are not only unmeasureable 
but inconceiveable!—Guide to Nature. 











Your tires need NEVER LEAK if you 
treat them with the old reliable 


NE VERLEAK 






Tire Fluid 
for for 
PROTECTION ECONOMY 














25c Tube Heals Flat Tires and 
Doubles Mileage 


Saves repair costs of punctures—saves 


the porous tire from the junkman—pre- 
serves new tires—gets 100% tire Tt am 
Use the old reliable NEVERLEAK— 
and forget tire troubles. Get a tube or 
two today from your cycle dealer. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg Ont., Can 


















































WHEN YOU'RE IN NEW YORK 


Visit Our National Supply Department 


Scouts and their leaders are cordially 
invited to call at Headquarters when in 
New York City to inspect ‘the National 
Offices of the Boy Scouts of America in the 
famous Fifth Avenue Building, at the cor- 
nor of West 23rd Street and Fifth Avenue. 

The Department of Equipment and Sup- 
plies will be pleased to show anything 
the way of Scout supplies which may be of 
interest, and to send free of delivery charges 
whatever is purchased. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 
Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Avenue 

New York City . 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.) 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from " Setosset Foreign 
Afri tralia, Euro) 


Countries, including ica, Asia, 
b- M —— ., % and our p.R, “which tells you 
a of a properly” FOR 


ONLY ts CENTS A G BA 
aesee giv STAMP & COIN CO. 
m 35, 604 Race St., Sincinnati. 0. 





STAMPS. =: ty 1 ~ a, Transvaal 
via, Brazil, 
ava, etc., 

Mixed, 20c. he 
‘ hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, 50 per cent 


Free. I buy stamps. 
cs MAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


; Desk “Cleveland” Hin 1 Pocket Album, 
All Feo . Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 








10c & LOR, out. sq. inc. War Dept.; 6 Civil 
‘ar Revs., 5 N. Y. State Revs. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





A Stamp Album, 4,.c0ren a arate 

incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, = 
and mill. scale, coupons, etc., ‘all f 

App. sheets te 80% comm. Agents 

Wanted. We Buy 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








pe.|stamps without inscriptions, in the cata- 


..I will touch on some of the common 
oeo| hard to place” stamps. 


8./all issues to 1901, have no words on the 


Stamp Notes 
By Frank L. Coes 


ERHAPS the hardest thing for a be- 
inner to do is to locate some of the 
lind inscriptions, or some of the 


log. I know one woman who cannot re- 
member the stamps of the four Balkan 
States, although she is an expert collector 
and has a collection she has worked on 
thirty years. To help you along this line 


The first five series of Brazil had figures 
only, so all their stamps from 1842 to 1865 
are printed with numbers on a ground of 
engraved lines. 

The first issue of Bosnia, later the ter- 
ritory of Bosnia-Herzgowina, and in fact 


face, simply a figure value and a double-| 
headed eagle, the Austrian eagle. - Bul-j 
garia, Montenegro and Servia use the Rus- 
sian alphabet, and Rumania (Romana on 
first issues) uses our alphabet. An easier 
fjiway to tell the first three is the values, 
t/Stotinki for Bulagia, and paras for the’ 
others. Coinage of about the same value 
as in Austria but under another name, 


To DistrncuisH Free Stamps 


Helvetia is Switzerland in Latin. As 
far as I know the word has never been 
used in an English catalog. Franco is 





Buying list, i 

“TOLEDO STAMP to. Toledo,” Ohlo, U. S. A. 

ST FREE 75 all different stamps fror 
all countries, free. 

possible send names 

2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


2c. Mention this paper. 
bum, 15¢. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





100 Diff. Stamps from Europe’s Warring Na- 
tions if you send 10c for 10 weeks" jm iF R E E 
Mekeel’s Stamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass., or 50 diff. U. 8. 





erate packages at 25¢ each. 50 British Colonies, 75)‘ 
Ss. & asthe toe u. ag A a 

eren each. i 
Neel. 6 880 Clarkson Ave., Brookly m, N. Y. eee 


Approval S Selections at 70% Discount 


prices. Ref 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, HANOVER, PA. 
OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep allj. 
money dated before 1895 and by TEN cents for our 
— Ilis’td Coin sree Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 


eed prices. Get Pystes ‘at On 
co. Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. a 

















Mlustr ted Sta Album, over 
ATTENTION! 250 hinges and 100 sestanl 
campa, Se. «WRIGHT, 47 Court St. Boston, Mass. 





000 2c. Cata. a rY world 12c. 


bargains 
A. Bullard & Co., Sta. A9, Boston, 


Cease 105, China, &c., stamp dictionary and list 
cent. 











$450 Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. S. A. 





Length 15 inches. Highly 
polished brass with silver plated mouthpiece— 
model same as United States Quarter- 
masters’ Corps. Built for service and especially 
well suited for Boy Scouts, 

your utmaster O. will 
-~ one of these bugles subject to three ree 
If found ng 4 send us $4.50; 


In G with slide to F. 


K. order and we 


-|stamps, franqueo, which is also free on 


jass./is from, even if it is only value. 


not France but free, and alone shows on 
early Swiss. With other words on Italian 


some Peruvian issues; freimarke, free 
stamp or postage stamp, on the German 
States’ early issues. 

Correos and correio occur on Spanish 
and Portuguese issues, and on those of 
some South American countries that speak 
|Spanish, and some believe that all South 
[America speaks Spanish. Greece and 
Crete are sometimes hard to separate. 
One boy says, “If I find for sure it is not 
Greece, I know it’s Crete,” which is a fair 
rule, but now that Albania has stamps it 
may trouble you. 


“Postes” Are Pvuzziinc 


Espana is Spain and Ultra mar, mean- 
ing “beyond the sea,” is printed on Cuba 
and a few Porto Rico issues. Postes is 
very troublesome. It means “Postage 
and appears on the war (1870) stamps o 
Alsace and Lorraine, and on the first is- 
sues of Belgium. 

a a good guess is better in many 
cases than thoughtless, endeavor. Every 
stamp has something to tell you where it! 


I spoke above of war stamps of Lor-) 
raine and Alsace. The last French-Ger- 
man war, about 1870, was in a part of the; 
territory that is now being fought over. 
These stamps were issued by the Germans} 
for use in the territory taken from the 
French. This time the Germans took their 
own stamps along with them and printed 
Belgium on them, and in the East, Russian) 

Poland, and I am told they had an and 


ready for France that they did not get " 
Two “Brarriezoros” Founp 


chance to use. 
There has been a lot of time wasted the 





> ‘satisfactory, return 


J. W. YORK & SONS °¢, nanids, 
pe 


Marufacturers High Grade Band 











last few weeks, because young collectors 
have heard of the finding of two “Brattle- 
boro” postmaster’s covers in the effects of 








an old gentleman who died last fall. These 
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A Spe 





cial Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
‘made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 









and 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN 


PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 


PEN 


the CLUTCH 














Gore 1 ye he | Boy 


ORDER BLANK 
Scouts’ M 
Fifth Avenue, New —_— 
all Prepaid, the praouD 
CLUTCH P 


oaiee eae 
POINT bern oped PEN and the 


i. see 
for a 


Name 


for which I send 1. 
: police eb ie you $1.00 





- 


Note: 


POOP ROHR EOE E EHS T OEE S EE EEEE EE EEEEEEe 


Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 


be sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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covers have been offered at auction and, PU 

of course, the young people want to find & w : 
some, too. There are almost as many oe 
/ ci ey 

i 0] ly ) Il mai SA 

| ia AUC : 


chances of finding a Millbury as of finding 
(iii Ni 








a Brattleboro, and a hundred chances to 
one you will find a counterfeit if you find 
pe oa The real stamp is printed on 
buff (not glazed yellow) paper, in black 
ink. There are eleven known varieties, 
and doubtless others, as eleven would not 
make a complete plate. 


a 
=| 
— 
How to “Spor” tHe CouNTERFEITS 


I venture to predict that both copies of 
this stamp will bring more than $1,000 at 
auction, in spite of the fact that one is not 
perfect. There are, however, many fraud- 
ulent bits of paper in old collections that 
the young collector, with no means of com- 
parison, will feel might be Brattleboros, 
perhaps. It was a favorite trick to get an 
old cover with a date about 1846, and to 
carefully put a Brattleboro counterfeit 
on it so that the cancellation matched. 
Of course, the test is to tip up the stamp, 
and when the rim of the postmark shows 
under the stamp, you know the stamp was 
put on afterward. 

If you ever get anything that you think 
might be the real thing, keep it in the 
original condition and get expert opinions 
on it. I shall be glad to advise you as far 
as I am able; don’t hesitate to write to me 
in care of Boys’ Lire. 


Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


Dan Beard Tells You How 
(Continued from page 9) 


command to move faster. Two hands 
extended in front of the body, arms 
bent, elbows at side of body, hands mo- 
tioned downward by moving the forearm 
from the elbow is the command to lie 
down or dismount. Hand whirled around 
above the head in a horizontal position is 
the command to go back. Hand held up, 
palm out, is the command to halt. Palm 
of hand toward the front of the face, all 
fingers spread, hand moved from right to 
left a few inches in front of the eyes is the 
question, “What do you see?” Stick, staff, 
gun, or fishrod held horizontally by the 
two hands above the head tells the ob- 
server that what they are looking for is in 
sight. Both hands extended above the 
head with the palms to the front means 
that you have nothing to fear. Doubled 
fist, arm extended above the head, then 
brought down to a level with the shoulder, 
fist extended full length of the arm in 
front is the command to advance. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and ready to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment's 
heating restores its crispness. 





Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health and 


Kiturne Trencu Rats sy Exvectriciry strength in every shred. 


Numerous have been the methods em- 
ployed by the soldiers in the French 
trenches to kill the cats which constitute 
a veritable plague in the Western war 
zone; but perhaps none has been so in- 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
teresting—and so effective—as the elec-|= 
trical method. A_ trough is excavated | SOUIUNDUUUIETUNDIOUEEEAULENAUTEORETEELEUEEEOEUEREEEEEEOEEELUEOREEEEELOTEROGEOUEOOEROSOEEGOOEEEDEEEESETEEEE ESS 


Made only by 




















along a rat-run adjoining the trenches, : 

and , Ho this are placed three wires run- Jeffery’s SaARANE oe Glue 710 Cents a Day 
ning parallel to each other. A constant BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS : nfhtes ag offer ted 
supply of current is maintained in the Any puncture ot leak in bogt or cance Ver Bree Gorges, “Bron before you 
wires, which are spaced only a few inches to (8 cancelat as s repair kit to a WoriilzeR Free Band Catalog Hee 
apart. The rats in crossing the trough on- wr that no b gee ere ivan sing and Catalog, Rock- 
come in contact with the wires, resulting storiere the can, be = anon aeots 
in immediate death. It is reported that +, Dilation won Gemeen me. each by mail Se i Leith thie caper it : sigrence 
hundreds of rats are killed each week or gs FERDINAND A Beak 4 Kneeland St. bon. Dept C157 
by this method, Boston, U.S. A. ~ 




















1 doll Hi ur d 
rst vo ft otters EARN SS WMAEOOA NO 
of our big new serial, “Through College Needed in every home. No 


on Nothing a Year.” Begins in Septem-| ‘pital required, Send your name and address On) qe Constructional Toy with the Interchangeable Parts 





a@ postal now. a if 
ber. B. L. SIMCO, Tompkinsville, N. Y. Get MECCANO-wise—at all Toy D 
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Sad 
No Money Needed 
Wi 
Ing 5) exes of our famous Bar Tone oan at sc 
hs dhs adver ement ging two stacey 
we will send you the 


FROORTANT 2 — You father or mother mast clan the 


nang 
GROFTS & REED CO., Sects? 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. 249 CHICAGO 
You may send me 30 boxes of your 7-bar Toilet 
Soap which I agree to sell at 50c a box and send 


‘ou th ithin 99 da , when 
xo A 4 0 oy you agree 

















Tue “Hanpy Anpy” 

The “Handy Andy” is just the thing for 
measuring distances. It can be used to 
lay out camp, lay off distances for a field 
meet, etc. 

The drawing explains how it is made. 
Each time the wheel has made one full 





revolution it has measured five feet.— 
Scoutmaster 4118. 


How to Maxe a Door Mar 


In muddy weather a good thing to have 
in front of your headquarters entrance 
is a door mat. Now if your troop hasn’t 
got the money handy or needs it for other 
things you can make one and not pay 
more than ten cents. First get a board, 
size 24” x 18” x 1”. Then get a few small 
nails with very large heads. Now, if 
you live near a summer resort where 








BOY COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Author of “The Boy's V acation Book,” “The 
tireless Book,” etc. 


The book is 
‘lavishly illus- 
trated and 





pop, ginger ale, or grape juice is sold, get 
the man that sells them to save the small 
tin tops for you. If you don’t live near 


a resort, get all the boys to tell their 
mothers to save all of their bottle tops. 


About 260 of these metal tops will be re- 
quired. When you have gathered them, 
take out the little corks and nail them 





shows the 
nost profit- 
able things 
to collect and 
how to col- 
lect them, 
such as min- 
trals, fossils, 
wild flowers, 
ferns, butter- 
flies, insects, 
marine  ani- 
a Fg 





ood s ic wild 
birds and 
animals, In- 
dian arrow 
nee? 6, 
stamps, war 
relics, etc. Illustrated with many pictures 
and diagrams of specimens and apparatus. 
SPECIAL—The Boy Myo Handbook, a 
handsome book of the $1.50 class, will be 
sent with One Yearly Subscription to Boys’ 
Lire, both for $1.50, all charges prepaid by 
Boys’ Lire. 
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P {I(\|| =A MYRTLE MORSE. 





Cele Rene Vit ame, Fvctanis 10 conte 


Three all SAME. NAME in Floral try 
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Obtain a darning needle and file off the 
end as indicated in Figue 1. Drive the 
needle into a small block of wood as 
shown in Figure 2. Next secure a bunch 
of rubber bands and a tube of “jiffy” 
solution. Wind the bands around the 
hook of the needle and the block of wood 
as shown in Figure 8. Place a little of the 
“jiffy” solution in the hole to be repaired 


FILE 














with rough edges up on the board. Nail 
them in rows and you will have a very 
serviceable door mat.—Harold Burgess, 
Fredonia, N. Y 


To Menp a Spurr Axe Hanpie 


A split axe handle can be made stronger 
than new by the following method: Bind 
the whole length of the split evenly with 
light wire, then cover carefully and tightly 
with three coverings of friction tape. If 
the tape is wound the full length of the 
handle and a thick coat of shellac is ap- 
plied, the axe will have a fine appearance. 
It will also be stronger than ever.—Scout 
Wm. Corey, Long Beach, Calif. 


To Prevent tHe Loss or Bapcrs 


Many scouts report that they have lost 
their second or first class badges. This 
may be prevented by sewing the wire to 
the coat on which it is worn. If the badge 
should accidentally become unpinned the 
thread will hold 
it secure as the 
badge shakes 
around and is 
sure to attract 
the attention of 
the wearer. It 
is best to sew 
the bottoms 
only, as shown in the drawing.—Scout Nel- 
son Bell, N. Y. 


“Rank” butter should be heated over a 
hot fire to drive out its bad taste. It can 
then be used for cooking purposes.— 
“Flunkey, N. Y. 





How to Repair a Bicycle Puncture 


and push the bands through the puncture 
as shown in Figure 4. Then cut the 
bands across the block of wood and draw 
out the needle. Next light the ends of the 
rubber bands with a match and allow 
them to melt and fill up the hole. After a 
few minutes the tire can be inflated. Large 
holes cannot be repaired in this manner 
because the hook of the needle will not 
hold enough bands.—“X. Y. Z.” 


CUT HERE 
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How to Run a Flap-Jack Contest 


OW many of you scouts have ever 
H taken part in a flap-jack contest? 

No, that doesn’t mean a contest to 
see who can eat the most! It is a con- 
test to determine which scout can make 
the best flap-jacks in the shortest space 
of time. 

A flap-jack contest is lots of fun and 
it’s mighty good scouting, too, for you boys 
all know that camping without a mess of 
nice brown flap-jacks once in a while 
wouldn’t be a real camp at all. 

There isn’t any reason why’a flap-jack 
contest shouldn’t be given in scout field 
days and rallies the same as contests in 
first aid, signaling, etc. 

The rules for the contest are simple: 
Each contestant is allowed to provide him- 


self with his own firewood, and his own 
“dope” for mixing flap-jacks. At a given 
signal, each scout lights his fire and then 
roceeds to mix his batter, grease his fry- 
an, cook his flap-jack and then 
“flop” it. It should be a rule of the con- 
test that flap-jacks must be turned in the 
air the way every genuine old woods- 
tramper does it. 

Points should be given on the time re- 
= to produce the finished product, 
the flavor of the flap-jack and its ap- 
pearance, 

In some contests they require scouts to 
mix up all the ingredients, while in others 
scouts are permitted to use some form of 
prepared pancake flour. 

Why not suggest this to your scout 
officials for your next scout display? 





Scouts Aid Admen 


We can’t give any better report of the 
work of the Philadelphia scouts in con- 
nection with the big convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
than the following letter from Herbert S. 
Houston, President of that organization: 
National Headquarters, 

Boy Scouts of America, 

New York City, 
Gentlemen: - ; 

The boy scouts are certainly developing a fine 
spirit of service, tempered with a vigorous man- 
liness that is most cheering to hold. In 
saying this I express the unanimous. sentiment 
of the thousands of men and women who at- 
tended our great Advertising Convention in 
Philadelphia the last week in June. On every 
hand were the boy scouts ey 4 as guides, act- 
ing as messengers, keeping all the wheels of the 
great Convention running without friction, and 
in every way adding to our comfort and éffec- 
tiveness. . 

So may I say, as President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, that we are 
most grateful to the gg | Scouts of America 
in general, and to tke Philadelphia scouts in 
particular, who did so much to make our Con- 
vention a great success. I am sure we all felt 
that the boys were gaining a discipline, a sense 
of responsibility, an unfailing courtesy and a 
ena all-round efficiency that will make up- 
standing and upright men of them later on. 

Believe me to be with assurance of my great 
regard for the Boy Scout Movement, in which 
I am sure our organization agrees, 

Yours faithfully, 
AssociATeD ApvERTISING CLUBS OF THE WoRLD, 
(Signed) Herbert S. Houston, 
President. 


How To Make Chowder 


By Epcar L. Lazrer, Santa Barzara, Cat. 
IVE of us fellows have a cabin up in 
the mountains, about an hour from 

town. We never live up there for any 
length of time without at least one mess 
of chowder. We never make it the same 
twice, but it always tastes the same. One 
evening, for supper, three of us fellows ate 
four quarts of it, while a whole lot of 
other grub sat around and looked lone- 
some! Nuff said! 

I usually have the honor of doing all the 
work, so I’ll tell you how this delicacy is 
concocted. 

Peel three or four life-size potatoes and 
slice ’em thin so theyll cook quickly, and 
put ’em on to bubble. Slice a couple of 
onions in, too. I guess a little rice wouldn’t 
“spill the soup.” When it’s all pretty near 
done, salt it and put in a tablespoonful of 
grease—butter, or something. Be sure 
there is still plenty of water. (A bucket- 
ful of hot water on one side of the fire 
_— save a lot of time when things boil 

ry.) 

In the meantime cut up into short, nar- 
row pieces about half a cupful of bacon, 
or less, if your supply is short, and put it 
in the skillet. Fry it just long enough to 





get some of the grease out, but don’t crisp 
it. Then put the bacon and the grease 
into the pot. 

Now put in the pepper. E-e-easy, Si! 

Next, drive out a tin cow and milk it 
over the pot—as much as your herd can 
stand. 

Then take one or two cans of minced 
clams with or without sand, and put them, 
juice and all (except the cans) into the 
aforesaid pot. (I suppose boiled fish will 
do if you haven’t any clams.) 

Let ’er simmer some more while you 
break up a plateful of crackers. Now take 
the finished product off the fire and stir 
in the crackers. Just before you take it 
off you can add some flour thickening if 
ante skillful enough, to keep it from 

umping. 

Now that the crackers are in (don’t boil 
’em, for the love o’ Mike) yell, “Chow 


DER!” 
In the Scout Cave 


(Continued from page 15) 
his makeup would get sick of that sort 
of thing in fifteen minutes. 


| i te apply this test to Scouting again. 
Do you think the boy who slows up 
after he has taken his tenderfoot tests 
and never goes any farther gets as much 
fun out of being a scout as the fellow 
who has a little ambition and goes on 
through to first class and then begins to 
sew merit badges on his sleeve? 

This is a whole lot more important than 
you may think, too. I have noticed that 
the fellows who do go through to first 
class and merit badge work almost always 

ahead the same way when they take a 
job. The boys who stay in the tenderfoot 
class also stay at the bottom of the line 
when they go to work. If you want to 

t somewhere in the world later on you 
must begin now. Go after your scout 
tests and find out how much fun it is to 
make progress. 

Yes, real fun is about the best thing 
in the world and you can just put it down 
for keeps that the Cave Scout is strong 
for it. I believe in play fun, and work 
fun—all kinds of fun that will make it 
possible for you to have fun as long as 

ou live. And I believe with all my heart 
scout fun. 

What’s the fun of living if you can’t 
have fun? I’m having a lot of fun chin- 
ning with you fellows right now and Ill 
have a lot more fun anticipating the talk 
we'll have here in September. 

Yours 





or fun, 
Tue Cave Scovr. 





Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy No.5 


You Get Your Money Back on an 


Order of $1.00 
It contains 120 and 
w to erect main- 
tain wireless telegraph sta- 






ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 

Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
Do not wait. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, E ic Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, —— ag 


Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medica’ att 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Wire- 


Swi a! auges, 
less Telegraph Instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 
IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York: Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 1148. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Franelisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


le —————— 
JUST 
PERFECTED! 


$10. 
























Complete 
Wireless 
Station 





With 1,000 Ohm, Double 
Pole Receiver, Headband, and 3 Ft. Cord, $11.65. 
This station includes our 1,200 Meter Loose Coup- 
ler, 1% in. spark coil and a 4 capacity inductance 
that with a fair capacity aerial will catch waves close 
to 4,000 meters and will receive between 2,000 and 
3,000 miles. Sending range, 12 to 20 miles. 
WIRELESS STATIONS FROM $1.95 UP 
Send stamp f or our large catalog“ L” of remarkable calue 
THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO.59 & 61Park Pl., N.Y 














to ‘tune up’ for 

age, but now I 

no trouble, and it’s so 

much on 

ears and _ head. 

lad I 
des.” 
Follow this 
catalog L at once. 
Bend 4c, 

C. BRANDES, Inc., Room 816 

32 Union Square, NEW YORK 


BRANDES 
WIRELESS HEAD SETS 
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amount of 































EXPERIMEN 

At a cost of over $9000.00 and a tremendous it 
work we have compiled a book that is invaluable to any 
Electrical Laboratory. 
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Read this letter 


Boys :- 
Pancakes ! 
In two minutes. 


No more need of 
dull, monotonous 
camp fare. 


Just my special 
Teco Flour and a 
little water-—and 
every meal isa 
new and hourish- 
ing delight. 

Ue Tee. Ly 








Send for your free copy of 
“Campfire Cookery” 


It tells you how to make dozens of delicious and 
nourishing foods from— 


JTECO 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


absolutely without the addition of anything but 
water. t also tells how to cook all kinds of fish 
and game, and contains many hints valuable to the 


pogin 


USE THIS COUPON 


"THE EKENBERG COMPANY 
iit S. Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. 
Please send me Free copy of “Campfire Cookery.”’ 








Address 


If you want a full size package of TECO, 


NOTE— 
enclose 10c (in the far West, 15c) and package will 
be sent you prepaid. 














With Your First 
r-—Long Pants 


You will change from long 
stockings to socks. Then 
you'll need the 
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B WB WB WB BL. 

We're “calling.” Are you “on the 
wire?” All right, then we'll repeat this 
message which came to us recently from 
a scout in Washington: 


In the dandy story, “The Secret of the 
Cave,” that was in the July Boys’ Lirs, 
the Galtino scouts for their notices from 
their Scoutmaster in Morse. So I ask— 

Why don’t the fellows who know Morse 
write letters in dots and dashes and send 
them to boys in other P marys through the 
World Brotherhood of Boys in our maga- 
zine! 

It is a secret writing, but all scouts know 

1 think it will be be of fun. 

I have written one and it is with this let- 

ter, and will you please send it to a boy in 

Texas, for which i enclose a 2-cent stamp? 
What do you say about this plan? 


it. 


Our Answer 
We say— 


What do 


we say about it? 


Get it? 

We think the Washington scout has a 
great idea. He is right in saying that all 
scouts know International Morse—or they 
“aren’t much” as scouts, for it’s one of the 
standard requirements. 

Then it is a sort of “secret writing,” for 
there aren’t many boys who are not scouts 
who could read a letter written in “code.” 
Therefore it is a kind of “just between 
us” correspondence. 


ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. A. 


In the beginning we are going to keep 
these Morse letters in our own country, 
by which we mean, of course, Continental 
United States and Alaska and Hawaii. If 





Boston 
Garter 


—the kind worn by men 
the world over for more 
than thirty years. 











Ask any man 
about them 


Everywhere 


Lisle 25¢ 
Silk 50¢ 











Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements! 


| 
| 


it works out well—an it’s up to you to 
determine how well it works out—we will 
consider extending it to other countries. 


When you send your letter in (accord- 
jing to the rules, given on this page) you 
|may leave it entirely to the World Broth- 
erhood to pick your correspondént—thus 
sending off a “message in a bottle” such 
as we described in the June Boys’ Lire. 
Or, if you want to exchange letters with 
boys in a particular part of the United 
States—or in several different parts—just 
say so. Some boys write on the “inside” 
envelope just the name of the State or 


|territory to which they want it sent—we 


do the rest. 


Lerrers To anp From Oruer Countaies 


Since our “mesage in a bottle” plan was 
started it has grown steadily in popu- 























The number of letters exchanged 
through Boys’ Lire in the past month was 
far ve the number of the preceding 
month. And scores of boys have taken 
the trouble to tell the editor how much 
better they think the present — is. The 
increase has been especially heavy in the 
foreign mail. 

If you want to exchange letters, post- 
cards, kodak pictures, miniature flags, 
scout programs, stamps, curios, etc., with 
boys outside of the U. S. A., write in 
English, not in code (see above). Of 
course, you may write in English, in the 
usual way to boys in this country, if you 
want to. Or you can send a letter that is 
part in code and part in script. 

In every case your name and address 
must be, not in code, but in English, writ- 
ten or printed plainly. This is IMPOR- 
TANT. 

Now, again: Go to it! 

But before you do it, make very sure 
that you understand every one of the rules, 
which are given below. 


larity. 


Rvuies or THE GAME 


Write a letter to a boy. : 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, or in Canada or the 
British Isles, put a two-cent stamp on it. 

If you want it to go to a boy in some 
other part of the world, put a five-cent stamp 
on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, 
seal the outside envelope and mail it to Boys’ 
Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, affixing adequate postage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire, you can write on the inside 
envelope the name of the country or State 
to which you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is 
involved in this correspondence; our service 
is - free to all boys, whether subscribers 
to Boys’ Lire or not. 


Sr. Louis Scouts Serve at Paceant 


St. Louis boy scouts rendered efficient 
service at the recent presentation of “As 
You Like It,” given under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Pageant Drama Associa- 
tion. There were eight performances of 
the play given in an outdoor auditorium, 
and at some of the performances the at- 
tendance totaled 20,000 people. More than 
1,500 scouts were used as ushers, messen- 
gers, etc. 

One especially fine service was the oper- 
ation of a first-aid tent, where sixty-three 
cases of minor injuries were treated dur- 
ing the period of the pageant. 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois and 
Ohio produce more than forty per cent. in 
value of the mifferals found in the United 
States. 
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Scouts cuables to ener Continental Customers bigeer berssine them ores In: seavosnbio. sporting ‘sees 


Questions Answered 











G. A. J.—Can a forsee answer ads or 
offers in back ae of Boys’ Lire? 

Yes, but we cannot guarantee that the ads or 
offers will still be in effect. Some offers are 
made &’ limited periods only. 

3 Mp.—In order to pass the test for 
the Bet badge of surveying, is it necessary to 
do the work required with surveying instruments 
or are the methods # etting distance across 
a river, etc., in the Handbook all that is neces- 
sary? 

Instruments not re priced. 
scribed in Handbook for Boys. 

M. S. P., Int. Would the snare drum be a 
suitable instrument for requirement 1 and in 
the merit badge for music! 

he Snare Drum is considered a _ standard 
musical instrument. 

If I were eee A to qualify for the merit badge 
in aviation and there is no expert in my town 
what would you advise me to do? 

The responsibility for securing experts rests 
with the Local Council or Examining Committee. 

What is the address of Mr. Frank Presbrey 
of the Editorial Board? 

He may be addressed in care of the Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, Y. 

J. C., N. M.—Do you think it is wrong for 
boy scouts to go on a hike Sunday afternoon, 
just for a swim or walk? 

This matter must be decided by the scout’s 
parents, religious leaders and scoutmaster. 

: R., Mass.—Should scouts have their 
hats off when saluting the flag? 

When in line under orders scouts will stand 
at attention while the flag is passing in parade. 
The scoutmasters only will salute. At morning 
and evening flag ceremonies when a scout is in 
uniform, he should stand at attention facing the 
flag and then salute at the last note ° the 
music, When the “Star-Spangled Banner” is be- 
ing played, a scout in uniform should stand at 
attention facing toward the music (unless it is at 
the morning or evening flag ceremonies, when he 
faces the flag) and should salute at the last 
note only. A scout who is not in uniform should 
stand at attention and uncover on any of the 
occasions mentioned above. 

P. R., Pa.—In_ the second class requirements 
there is one which says that a scout must be 
able to go a mile in twelve minutes at scout’s 
pace. Does that mean that he must go a mile 
in twevle minutes or less or as near as possible 
to twelve minutes? 

The Scoutmasters’ Manual states on page 38, 
“To pass the test it should be noted that the 
mile is to be traversed in twelve minutes. The 
boy who does it in less then twelve minutes 
fails equally with the boys who takes fifteen 
minutes to do it.” But since it is impossible 
fora ‘= to run a mile exactly in twelve minutes 
one 5 luck, a margin Ps thirty seconds is 
usually allowed. The scout taking the test should 
not be permitted to consult a watch while tak- 
ing the test. 

L., Pa.—Must a scout take all his 
tests over again when he re-registers or just pay 
his dues? 

It is not customary to require a scout to take 
his tests over again when he re-registers, but 
he must be prepared to pass any test which is 
required for the badge which he wears, at any 
time. 

A Reaper, Texas.—How do you keep birds’ 
eggs from spoiling? 

The practice among collectors is to make a 
small hole with a pin or with a special drill 
and then with a blow pipe blow out the contents. 
A better way is to leave the egg in the nest 
until it is hatched. 

Where and what will e cost to procure “The 
Boy Collector's Handbook?’ 

The price of this book in book stores is $1.50. 
But through a special offer you can get the book 
and a year’s subcription to Boys’ Lire for $1.50. 
eee torte you will want to anos the special 
offer and get both the book and the magazine. 
The order may be addressed, Boys’ Lire, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

A. R. H., Mass.—If four or five second class 
scouts are ready for t ae first class test, can 
they have the court of honor meet especially 
for them, or do they have to wait for a regular 
meeting? 

The Court of Honor is primarily responsible 
for merit badge tests. Usually the second and 
first class examinations are delegated to expert 
examiners, who conduct examinations either 
at regular times or at special times arranged by 
boys desiring to take the tests. 
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ROLLER SKATES 


Winslow ae Bearing 
Skates 


Guarantee. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
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this $3.50 Tennis 
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BASEBALL GLOVES 


We will also sell a $1.00 Tennis Racket Press 
cr a $1.00 Racket Cover for 50c each, extra. 
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Write for Continental Catalog “L,’’ also Bargain Sale Circular, 
four hours of receipt. 


CONTINENTAL SPORTING GOODS CO. 


125 West 125th St 
City 


New York 
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“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 
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By CHARLES K. REED 
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Almost every mail brings enthusiastic let- 
ters from boys containing praise for their 


Atherton Coaster Brak 


Some speak of its FREE COASTING, no springs 
or friction to tire the ridxr. Others state they are 
glad they did not buy a wheel with any other brake 
attached. All agree it is safest, simplest (only six 
working parts), strongest, that it is never in the 
shop for repairs and that it needs no attention ex- 
cept occasional oiling. 


Soest 


——— 2 


HERE’S WHAT THIS BOY SAYS: 

“| used your Atherton Brake eigh- 

teen months and it always worked well. ne 
a crowded street at high speed 


it | was standing 
JACK REITSMOR, 
Kalamazoo, 


= 


- ————————— 
o 
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Send us the names of three bicycle 
dealers or write in a letter and we will 
give you free a fine Gold Plated Stick Pin—also in- 
teresting booklet on pleasure and safety of bicycling. 


Buffalo Metal Goods Co. 


184 Winchester St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Packed full to the brim with delightful stories 
by the authors the boys like best; special ar- 
ticles’ by prominent men in America, including 
President Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, Orville 
Wright, Admiral Peary; articles on_woodcraft 
and scouting, athletics, sports, etc. pages 
of pictures colors and over 100 other illus- 
trations. 


SPECIAL NOW 


Price 
Boy Scouts’ Year book. .....cccceceeseess- $1.50 
Boys’ Life, 1 year...rcccccsescececsecesss 1.00 


Both for ecnbesenéenes ee 
All charges prepald by Boys’ Life. 








Boy Scouts on 


can sleep out the year around without getting cold feet. 
picture sends greetings to his “brother scouts in States.” 


Uncle Sam’s Big Ditch 





Boy Scouts on American territory down in the Panama Canal Zone are a 
lively bunch and are always “up and at it.” They are fine campers, as they 


Every boy in the 








with your head might break your neck. 
Do you know that in the vicinity of New 
York, sixty people were injured last. sum- 
mer by careless diving—some of them were 
killed? 

“Here’s a good rule, fellows: play safe. 
Never dive in a strange place until you 
have first measured the depth yourself; 
and cut out sailor dives. 

“Now, I have a few more left-handers 
for this angel band. Gilman Childs, why 





did you bang into the dock so hard when 
you rowed in last night?” 

“TI didn’t notice the wind was with me.” 
“Didn't notice’ is a bum excuse, and 
just because you didn’t notice, you broke 
a board in the dock and banged a lot of 
paint off the boat. Most of you fellows 
treat boats as though they were meant to 
be smashed up as soon as possible. I saw 
a couple of scouts one drv charging at 
each other in boats—they weren’t kids, 
either. If a couple of fellows got fooling 
at home and began slamming at each other 
with chairs, it would be just as sensible. 
“I noticed a lot of places around the 
camp where branches had been broken off. 
Who did that, Wallace Grove?” 

“One of the camp decorating squads.” 
“Fine business to decorate the camp for 
a day by making a lot of eyesores around 
camp for a year. I won’t ask who was in 
that squad of Wisenheimers, but I just 
want to ask what they would think if at 
home their mothers should cover up a 




















Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
f are carefully investigated and approved by 
al) the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
erica. 
bi The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
Ht ments of articles, books and_ propositions 
Hy which we believe will be not only of interest 
i to the readers of ay od Life, but worth 
" while for the boys to have. 
In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all claims made with reference to it 


soiled place on the tablecloth by ripping 
a piece off of the wall paper, instead of 
taking time to get a clean napkin. One 
is just as sensible as the other. 
“And that reminds me of a couple of 
extra “‘Dont’s’: 
“Don’t peel a birch tree. 
“Don’t pick any flowers or branches that 
vou do not need, or that cannot possibly 
be used. No matter how plentiful they 
ag > have -no right to waste them. 
“There are lots more things in which 
this troop does not excel, and which I'll 
have to tell you about some other time. 
“I do not want to strain your minds 
to-night, as I know they will be strained to 





are as represented. 
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the limit to-morrow when you try to break 


What Have We Learned in Camp? 


(Continued from page 4) 


camp without forgetting two-thirds of 
your outfit. We have just five minutes 
for a quick summing up. Come, now, 
what have we got out of this year’s ex- 
perience? Anybody. One at a time.” 

“Never be late to meals.” 

“Good. Fat, Ill bet you never are. 
Next!” 

“Don’t spoil the bushes and trees around 
the camp.” 

“Go on! go on!” 

“Nix on the blanket-tossing.” 

“Take care of the boats.” 

“Always come up on the leeward side of 
the dock.” 

“No changing tents at night.” 

“Cut out sailor dives.” 

“Don’t dive in strange places.” 

“Not to change boats or stand up in 
*em.” 

“Don’t plague the kids in swimming.” 

“Better not plague them any time. 
Here’s one you forgot that I particularly 
want you to remember when you come to 
camp. 

“Don’t leave your good table manners 
at home. 

“Now, fellows, I have been giving it to 
you pretty straight as I see the game 
from the side lines, and I know there is 
not a scout here who is afraid to hear 
the truth; that is why I have got to wind 
up by saying what I really think, and 
that is that as an average crowd you are 
—a—pretty—darn—good—bunch !” 





The Reward of Daring 


(Continued from page 14) 

cold. He did not shrink from the wind. 
He moved like a man all clothed. Nor 
would he yield to the shock of the water. 
He ignored it. It was heroic self-com- 
mand. But he was the man for that—a 
Newfoundlander. He struck out precisely 
as though he had gone into the summer 
water of Ruddy Cove. If he relapsed from 
this attitude the cold would strike through 
him. A chill would momentarily paralyze 
his strength. 

He was neither a strong nor a cunning 
swimmer. In this lapse he would go down 
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and be choked beyond further effort be- 
fore he could recover the use of his arms 
and legs.. It was icy cold. He would not 
think of the cold. His best protection 
against it was the sufficient will to ignore 
it. The power would not long endure. It 
must endure until he had clambered out of 
the water to the little pan towards which 
he floundered. He was slow in the water. 
It seemed to him that his progress was 
mysteriously prolonged—that the wind was 
driving the pan away. 

The wind could not rise to this pitch in 
a minute; but when he was midway of. the 
lane he thought half an hour had elapsed— 
an hour—that he must have left the field 
and the boy far behind. 

The boy was not much more than fifteen 
yards away. 

” A word of advice occurred to Billy. He 
did not turn. He was then within a dozen 
strokes of the little pan. 

He shouted: 

“Give us a tune!” 

Teddy Brisk dropped his crutch, fum- 
bled in his waistcoat pocket, whipped out 
his mouth organ, clapped it to his lips, 
and blew a lively air: 


Lukie’s boat was painted green, 

The finest boat that ever was seen; 
Lukie’s boat had cotton sails, 

A juniper rudder and galvanized nails. 


And he so profoundly astonished the 
dogs with these sudden, harmonious sounds, 
accompanied by the jerky movement of a 
crippled leg, designed to resemble a dance, 
and in itself shockingly suspicious—so pro- 
foundly astonished the dogs that they 
paused to reconsider the matter in hand. 

It was startling. They sat up. Aha! 
What was this? What did it portend? 

And the little boy wheezed away: 


Lukie sailed her out one day, 

A fine spell o’ weather in the month o’ May; 
She leaked so bad when he put about, 

He drove her ashore on the Tailor’s Snout. 


And he kept on blowing that famous jig- 
time ballad of Tight Cove for dear life 
until a tug at the line round his waist 
warned him» to-brace himself against the 
steady pull to follow. 

Teddy was still giving the strains of 
Lukie’s adventure to the north wind when 
the little pan came alongside. 

“Carry on!” Billy Topsail chattered be- 
hind him. 

Teddy interrupted himself to answer: 

“Aye, sir!” 

“T’ll get my clothes an’ the skins aboard. 
Ecod! It’s awful cold!” 

Presently they pushed out from the 
field. It had not taken long. The patch 
of white light that was the sun had not 
yet dropped out of sight behind the cliffs 
of the shore. 


I’ was a bad night on the field to the 
south. The boys were hungry. It was 
cold. Billy Topsail suffered from the cold. 
In the morning the northerly wind had 
turned the heap of dog-skin robes into a 
snowdrift. The sun shone. Billy was cold. 
He shivered and chattered. He despaired. 
Rescue came, however, in the afternoon. 
It was the Tight Cove skiff, hailing now 
from Our Harbour, with Doctor Luke 
aboard. 

The skiff from Come-Again Bight found 
the dogs. The dogs were wild—the men 
said—and would not come aboard, but ran 
off in a pack to the farthest limits of the 
field and were not seen again—save only 
Cracker, who fawred and jumped into the 
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PAIN SOOTHING 
HEALING AGENT. 


For SUN BURN, INSECT 
BITES and POISON IVY. 


Fifty Cents and One Dol- 
lar per Bottle 
Ask Your Scout Executive About It. 


BART-WOOD CHEMICAL CO. 
320 N. Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 


























You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although smal] and extremely easy 
to use, it's a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
nabeniny a geay “4 as well as the 
‘ ; young folks. e size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for ooctunite 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 


The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


Film. It is substantiall constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 


Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The - Prag my» Te ——s made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers o! ys’ Life, will be t, all ch i 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. arena gs nd ry or 











BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send _me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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skiff without so much as a by-your-leave. 
And Cracker, in due course and according 
to custom, they hanged by the neck at 
Tight Cove until he was dead. 

That day, however—the afternoon of the 
rescue—when the Tight Cove skiff came 
near, Teddy Brisk put his hands to his 
mouth and shouted—none too lustily: 

“Ahoy !” 

’ “Aye?” Skipper Thomas answered. 

“Did my mother send you?” 

“She did.” 

Teddy Brisk turned to Billy Topsail. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” he sobbed, his eyes 
blazing, “that I knowed my mother’s 
ways?” —_——_ 


Upstream For Justice 
(Continued from page 4) 
| tees moon was considerably higher 
when he reached the last stretches 
before the Forks. Would he find the 
drive there, or had they not yet reached 
that camp? It must be midnight at least, 
and there would be no time to go further. 
His heart beat perceptibly faster as he 
rounded the bend where he could see the 
little log shanty. 

But no, there were no tents, no canoes 
drawn up on shore, none of the signs of a 
logging gang. With a great despair Bob 
felt his pole become as lead in his hands. 
It was all of no use. Well, he had done 
his best anyway, and he would go on and 
— the rest of the night in the little 
shanty, and then take an easy down-trip 
next morning. 

He beached his canoe and crunched 
wearily across the pebbles up to the cabin. 
Pushing open the door he was about to 
enter when there was a quick stir within, 
and a man’s voice called out. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Is it you, father? It’s Bob!” answered 
the boy, a great surge of joy coming over 
him. “Come ye with me right now. Th’ 
nets.’re down, an’ th’ netters dared me t’ 
get ye. They fired on me, too.” 

The man vigorously prodded a muffled 
form lying beside him. “Wake up, Jack- 
archie!” he called. With a great yawn 
the ponderous form of his brother awoke; 
his eyes stared stupidly. 

“Fired on ye?” repeated Jim Burton. 

“Ay, t’ stop me comin’ after ye. I poled 
up alone. What time have ye?” 

His father struck a match and looked 


at his watch. “A quarter to twelve,” he 
1 


announced. 

“Then we kin make it!” exclaimed Bob 
excitedly. “Come on an’ I'll explain on 
th’ way down. But where’s th’ drive?” 

“Away upstream,” replied Jim, as they 
went down to the shore. “Me an’ Jack- 
archie just came to th’ camp here to spend 
th’ Sabbath under a roof. But are ye 
hit?” 

“Naw, “twas to try an’ sink th’ canoe. 
Here’s th’ holes.” 

His father glanced at them closely and 
shut his lips in a grim line. To the big 
uncle, however, the sight was just what 
was needed to arouse him to exertion. 

“Fired on ye, did they?” he exclaimed. 
“We'll teach them t’ keep their low-down 
butcherin’ tricks fer th’ salmon they mas- 
sacree. Give her out, Jim!” is 


I’ was a wild trip downstream. The 
pushed off in the large canoe in which 
the two men had come down to the camp, 
and which had been beached around the 
point. Bob, sitting behind his uncle’s 
broad back, could see his great shoulders 
heaving and straining in the moonlight as 
he wielded his paddle. His father occu- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“What Fools these Mortals Be” 


An honest business fam- eg ee striving to con- 
ily, consisting of man- trol rf weapons are 
ufacturers, jobbers and re- ben gr cee 4 gee Me 
tailers, is driving through and immediately eir 
the forest of distribution to commof enemies, Fraudu- 
the market place. The lent Advertising, Dis- 
* woods are beset with hun- honest Merchandising, 
gry wolves, and the only and Unfair Competition 
safe route is along the come — _— —_ 
well-marked. road of in- The wolves ize that 
telligent advertising. The their victims are being 
driver is a safe and expe- prepared for them. _Their 
rienced Advertising direc- Jaws snap eagerly in an- 
tor and the members of ticipation of the feast. It 
the party are is evident that 
i the entire 
poo ocd eee eee T petty 56 
ability and | by the Associated Adver- | doomed if the 
: trang Clube of the World | fami con- 
with which| Saieimsens%s | fict continues 
wit w ic *). ‘ jon ia be 
they may fight ithe publiehere” of ve € by oe 
their common | “Peck” text wae eon - 
enemy, the aera Tpue Nenens | bers will be 
wolves. They | Aetrarea aavertung eed = 
are ail anzious | Sv Crtvecrsum | bythe wolves 
to obtain the yoursell. Every man or Their fate is. 
} profits await- | “comes whobureeny kind inevitable— 
ing them at phn mernsrn de be —. 
i] the market ear those 
| place and they shouts ata 
show some impatience at distance! Another party is 
| the time the journey re- approaching at top speed! 
quires. Finally there 1s a There is yet hope, for it is 
} dispute as to a shorter the Vigilance Patrol main- 
course to be followed The tained by ig — 
| manufacturer, the jobber, Advertising Clu! a ‘an 
the retailer and the con- World. Business will be 
. di rescued! The guns of the 
Summer, each susiats on dis- truth-in-advertising forces 
tating the way Suddenly win be turned on the 
they seize the reinsandthe marauders and the family 
frightened horses plunge will be conducted to the 
off the established road safety of public confi- 
Then the men attack each dence. ee 




































































Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent.: Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3 x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 


oe Ser. ons" USE THIS ORDER BLANK “~°°*"°--"""°7°*""" Peer he 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

You may send BOYS’ LIFE , beginni 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. ie Ak ah tc 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 
Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frevertck N. Cooxe, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


camp” you didn’t get there. But 

maybe it wasn’t your fault because 
even though you could have earned the 
money to go and obtained the consent of 
your parents, there just wasn’t any camp 
to go to. Was that your trouble? 

But perhaps you had the wrong idea 
about camping. To lots of fellows “going 
to camp” means spending a week or two 
weeks or all summer in an. established 


camp where all the comforts of home 
have been provided and they have nothing 
to do but pay their board. Of course, 
that is one kind of a camp and it has 
its advantages because it leaves you free 
from drudgery to give all your time to 
sport. But that is only a vacation, not 
going camping. Gee! half the fun of real 
camping is the roughing it and the sat- 
isfaction of doing things for yourself. 

So here’s another thought which may 
save you from missing the fun of camp- 
ing. You don’t need to be the kind of a 
scout who thinks there can be no camp- 
ing unless some older person organizes a 
“pay-as-you-enter” camp to which he can 
go. It isn’t expensive equipment and a 
big crowd of fellows which make a camp. 
It’s getting out under the open sky or 
in the deep woods where for even a night 
and a day you are somewhat removed 
from civilization; that is camping. You 
don’t need a crowd. Just a chosen few 
of your most intimate chums who will 
team well together in fun or work, and 
there’s your bunch. A leader? Well, a 
camp is no different than a baseball team 
or a fire company; some one must head 
things up or the whole squad will work 
at sixes and sevens. So if it can’t be a 
scoutmaster or an assistant, there should 
be some one on the job who knows more 
about the game than you and the other 
fellows and who can act effectively in 
possible emergencies. 

You can go to camp then, can’t you— 
your own camp—if it is only for a week 
or a week-end. You don’t need a lot of 
“traps.” <A hike tent, if you are going 
to move camp frequently, or a small 
wall tent, if you are to be in one spot for 
several days; a blanket or two, a rubber 
poncho which will also be your ground 
blanket and cover for your supplies if it 
rains; an axe, a knife, a cook kit and a 
canteen—these will be your _ principle 
needs. A compass and an inexpensive 
watch are also well to have and “just 
for fun” a pedometer and pair of field 
glasses if you have them. .- 

The Quartermaster has harped on this 
subject before but says more about it 
now because he knows what fun it is to 
camp and he doesn’t want you to miss 
it because there was no “pay camp” for 
you to go to. Stir up the other fellows, 
get a leader, pack your kit and hike for 
camp be it for a week or for only over 
night. 


W cam all this talk about ‘going to 


Wuen “Waste” 1s Nor Wasrep 


In these times of war old paper and 
rags have unusual value. Many troops 
are earning money rapidly by gathering 
such material and selling it. 











ARE YOU GOING TO CAMP? 


We hope you are to be among the fortunate boys to enjoy 
this summer the delights of life in carap. 


LET US HELP YOU GET READY 


Here are some of the things the Supply Department at National Headquarters 
offers to make your outing a success. 


“POPULAR” HIKE TENT. 

This is a splendid tent for use of Bo 
Scouts on hikes or week-end camps. It 
is made in regular army “dog” style 
from heavy drill, dyed with genuine 
khaki dye (government formula), and 
the fabric is waterproofed. 

Tent is open front and rear, but back 
can be closed with the attached sna 
buttons. Quickly and easily erected. 
Poles, metal ground pegs and guy cords 
with each tent. All packed in water- 
proof carrying case. Size in case 21 
inches long and 5 inches in diameter. 
Tents when erected are 36 inches high 
and afford ample sleeping room for two 


boys. 
No. C0100. 66 in. size. 
Wee 4 TG. ccs Si ceccceccieweces 


No. C0101. 72 in. size. 


Shipping 
$3 


Wee, S91 The. cvncwssasecsiscccen $3.50 


No. 1170. SPECIAL KHAKI CAMP 
BLANKET. While all cotton, this 
blanket is practical for summer use in 
most parts of the country and repre- 
sents very good value. Size 54 by 78 
inches; stamped “B. S. A.” Shipping 


No. 1002. SCOUT AXE. The official 
axe for the Boy Scouts of America, 
stamped with the emblem. One of the 
first pieces of equipment that most 
Scouts want. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one piece 
of solid steel, hand-forged and coated 
with a non-rusting finish. Hickory 
handle. Equipped with slot for draw- 
ing nails. Prepaid........... oecccee 


No. 1003. LEATHER AXE SHEATH. 
It is not safe to carry an axe without a 
ard on the blade. Made of heavy se- 
ected leather. Edges copper riveted. 
has slit, permitting axe to be worn on 
helt, Prepaid o.c6. 658 cis ses ver osee 


No. 1004. SCOUT KNIFE. Usually 
the first acquisition of a Scout. Stag 
handle, large polished cutting blade 
etched with official emblem, screw driver, 
can opener and boring tool for leather 
articles. Equipped so as to be hung on 
the Scout belt. 


No. 1201. ALUMINUM CANTEEN. 
The makers of this famous brand of 
aluminum utensils have made for the 
Boy Scouts of America an almost ideal 
canteen of heavy gauge stock with olive 


75c¢ 


25c 


Prepaid ...... oe eeee $1.00 


a ee ey RE RS ee ttctons 00 drab cover and a peasehte carrying 

No. 1171. KHAKI ARMY BLANKET. oe ee See ae eee & 
Soft, beautiful blanket for all-year- quart. It ie probable that this canteen 
round use im camp or en the hike will soon become a part of every Scout's 
Stamped with official badge design. equipment. Shipping weight | lb......$1.75 
Made of good, clear material, 50 per No. 1001. MESS KIT. Nearly every 
cent wool, on a strong cotton warp. Scout finds it desirable to have his own 
Should be a prized possession of any individual cooking outfit, so that he is 
Scout. Size 66 by 80 inches. Shipping prepared to get a meal at a moment's 
weight,.446 Ybe.s ics ct keS hs iE $2.50 notice when on a hike. This kit con- 

a8 of 7 eee cup. stew ad fry pan, 

No. 1172. HIGH-GRAD and one broiler. Separate handles for 
CAMP Tt see tm each article. All wontinng compactly to- 
cially will be interested in this blanket. gether. Easily carri in pocket or 
Known commercially as an all-wool haversack. eight, | Ib. 12 oz..... ee 
blanket, though containing a slight No. 1174. COMBINATION 
amount of cotton to give added strength. FORK AND SPOON. Considering its 
Absolutel first quality. Size 62 by 84 moderate price, this is a great find. 
inches. hipping weight 4 lbs........$5.00 pce pues. in these meee. —_ _—— 

g quality. - Shipping weight, 6 ozs.. 75c 

No. 541. WATER-PROOF CAMP KIT. 
BLANKET.” Finely finished and light ‘new Scout ‘nese Mit Complete: in 
A —— ee age ag aneet, every detail and bound to be popular. 
shee Saaneeion , a a gy Outfit consists of patent fry pan with 

inn wanes & ib Size 45 by 72. Ship handle, cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ping 4 Bi ise ch gi scsesnens os $1.10 ing cup, and stew pan. which also serves 

No. 536. WATER-PROOF PONCHO. Sd epee. AM alee Wek ee 
This article has a great variety of uses. ost Maa se me megs oe rae 

orn over the shoulders, affords excel- heavy gauge pure aieentons f th fa 
lent protection when caught in the rain. , ean” me gh om 
at aise bo weak te @ bad tiene ee mous “Wearever” brand. Parts nest 
keep off dampness when sleeping on the caneetn ye gather A yews — 
ground, and as a cover for a Scout's adjustable stra Prepaid vec -eipee 
shoulder pack. Made like a single blan- - > tg in a Aah gh -$n00 
ket, with opening in center for the head, No. 1202. LEEDAWL COMPASS. No 
closing with a ball and socket fastening. Scout can afford to enter the woods un- 

New model. with collar. | Size 45 by 72 toon peered, Se = See compass 
inches. Shipi Ee pean or use in emergency. compasses 
aes woe 2 he $1.50 | eal po agi centers. All — a 
tt with stop; cases are so white 

_ No. S87, LARGER PONCHO. Same Metal." Open tase wrens nesses 1.00 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs............... $2.00 _— wage me pr hd hygeine Bepeyous 
camp shou ave a watch. s is 

No. 1257. PACK-SACK WITH BLAN- a reliable timepiece, flat model, Arabic 
KET ROLL. Made of good quality Ce eee rr errr +» 85c 
Khaki color closely woven canvas. Car- No. 1192. 100-MILE PEDOMETER. 
tying straps made of strong webbing. A hike is much more fun if you know 

emovable blanket strap 30 inches long how far and how fast you are traveling. 
so that blanket, hikers, tent, etc., may The pedometer registers every step you 
be rolled and strapped around the ba take. The small dial is spaced off in 
as reas Cgpendions of bag 13 ‘, ere + . mile up to ten a and 
x x » e p extends we the large dial registers up to miles 
over the bag and is fitted with long and repeats wukeineamueliie Hang it on 
strap and buckle. Outfit suitable for our watch pocket or on your belt. 
carrying complete over-night equip- ull directions with each pedometer. 
ment. Shipping weight | Ib.......... SE7E. Prebeid 3k ion 46. cis sevecscceres sQuee 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Until September Ist, any of the above will be delivered free of carriage charges 
to all whose orders mention ‘Boys’ Life.” 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America 
quarters: 


National Head 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


nee 











Mention Boys’ Lirx in answering advertisements 








August, 1916 


40 BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 











Can You Pick the Coaster 
Brake Bikes in this Picture? 


Four of the boys and girls in this picture are riding New 


Departure equipped bicycles. Can you guess them? 
The correct answer to this puzzle will bring you Free 
a “Joy Boy” stick pin. 





Remember when looking at the picture that the New Departure 
takes the work out of the ride. 


It doubles the fun and halves the work of the run. 
The New Departure has also made the Bike the safest, easiest controlled vehicle 


in the world — on any road — no matter how level or hilly. 
See to it that the New Departure is in your bike. All dealers sell it. 


How to Get “Joy Boy” Stick Pin Free: On a post card write 
the numbers of the four tidersin the Mosmtion shave who ere siding bicycles 
equipped with New Departure Coaster i 


re Brakes. Mail us this card. If 
guess is correct, we'll send you a handsome “ Joy Boy” Stick Pin Free! 


The New Departure Mfg. Co., 801 North Main St., Bristol, Conn. 




















; Just the thing for 
| camp and canoe. A 
light, roll-up mat- 
tress. Fits canoe or 
cot and prevents drowning. It will sup- 
port all who catch hold of it in the 
water. Only $5.00. Club together 
and get one. Also floating canoe 
cushions, $1.00. Send for 
full information. 


Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 





UNIVERSAL 


Price, without leather sheath......... 


FAYETTE R., PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


Sey SS 


Price, with leather sheath..... eseqeee $1.00 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores 


Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 


pied the stern and steered craftily, so that 
they would get the full benefit of the 
strongest currents and make the best speed 
possible. Bob himself paddled for a while 
in the centre, but soon, exhausted by his 
strenuous poling, he slipped down off the 
thwart, his head nodded, and the paddle 
slid out of his hands. His father caught 
it as it drifted on the water, and leaning 
forward, settled the boy in a more com- 
fortable position. The two men continued 
their paddling in silence. 

Bob was awakened by a heavy hand 


1! /shaking him. The moon was towards the 


west, and the canoe had reached Gagnon’s 
farm. 

They hurried him across the field to the 
road, put him in the buggy between them, 
and started the horse at full speed to- 
wards New Richmond. Rocking and 
swaying in the light vehicle behind the 
flying hoofs, Bob dozed wearily. He real- 
ized dully that his father looked at his 
watch several times, and that they must 
be racing against time for something or 
other. What it was he was too tired to 
try and remember. 


Miz after mile sped behind them, and 
the horse was in a lather of sweat 
and foam. As they clattered past New 
Richmond, Bob, rousing suddenly, noticed 
that there were signs of light appearing on 
the eastern horizon. Then he realized that 
they must reach Black Cape by sunrise. 
Would they do it? 

It was only a short distance along the 
shore now, but minute by minute those 
streaks of dawn were becoming brighter 
and brighter. If only the sun would keep 
below the edge of the world for a few 
minutes longer! Then they reached the 
outskirts of the netters’ settlement, and 
leaving the panting horse standing in the 
road, the three of them raced down to the 
shore. 

“Which nets did ye spot, Bob?” whis- 
pered the guardian. 

Bob pointed them out excitedly, and 
freeing a boat the two men rowed out, 
and in a moment had satisfied themselves 
that they were still down. Then an ex- 
clamation broke from Bob, and following 
the direction of his pointing finger, they 
saw to the east, peeking over the waters 
of the bay, the first rim of the sun! 

“Twas a close run, but twill make a 
gude case,” announced Jim when they re- 
turned to shore, “an’ *twas worth a night’s 
trip.” 

As they walked slowly back to the road, 
the pugnacious uncle could scarcely be 
restrained from searching the houses for 
the man who had fired the shots at Bob. 

“Drew a gun on yon lad, did they?” re- 
peated he, knocking his huge fists together. 
“*Twould be gude to find him!” 

“Whisht, man!” returned his brother, 
“ve’d only spile th’ case agin them by 
fightin’. I’m thinkin’ ’twill be th’ end o’ 
their law-breakin’ fer some time to come.” 
Then, turning to his son: “But why did 
ye take th’ risk of it all, Bob?” 

“Well, father,” returned Bob, trying to 
keep a straight face, “do ye no need an 
extra man on yon drive—a man that kin 
pole fifteen mile in a night, an’ doesna git 
sick wi’ th’ damp air an’ th’ exposure? A 
man that could go back wi’ ye th’ morn?” 

A smile relaxed the corners of Jim’s 
mouth. “So *twas to show off what ye kin 
do, was it? I’ve a mind to—but no, ’twas 
a gude night’s work. I guess ye’ve earned 
es place wi’ us. But come off to ‘yer 

lankets now fer awhile. We've anither 














fifteen mile to pole back th’ day.” 
































Each Part 

of Uniform 

is stamped 
with the 

official seal 
of the 


Boy Scouts 
of 
America 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL..KINDS 





AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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If none in your town, arrange-. ; 








ments may be made with ¥ 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 


Boy Scouts of America 
MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 




















New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE ‘ 














The Signal 


of Economy— 


Most Miles 
per Dollar 








The GoAhead Signal 





OU’RE always ahead on Firestone Tires! Whether you ride a bicycle 
or a motorcycle your wheel sets the pace. Signal of safety and 3ood 
grip on the road—30% more angles against skid. Signal of lon}, 
wear and easy ridin§—all “extras” of Firestone material and building. 


> Bicycle 
restone 
| Tires 


Good Scouts live up to a standard! That's why they like Firestone. 
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om eemen meee ney 






The Red and Black, the Blue and White—you can have Firestone Bicycle 
Tires in either of these combinations, and they're dandies! Take your choice. 


Firestone Motorcycle Tires with Red Side Wall and Black Tread are as 
much better in looks as they are in service. Four plies of fabric—auto 
tire construction throughout. Fur- 
nished as regular equipment by 
leading, motorcycle makers at no 
extra cost to you. Follow the lead 
of the most experienced motdr car 
owners and demand Firestone Tires. 


FREE 























Fine Rubberized Tube Bag and 
Catalog of Cycle Tires, No. 90, 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim 
lakers”’ 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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